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Classifying and Cataloging Public 
Documents* 
William R. Reinick, Free library of Phila- 
delphia 

Since publishing my paper on the 
Arrangement and cataloging of United 
States government documents in Pus- 
Lic LIBRARIES, Vol. 5 (1900), pp. 83-87, 
I have given some thought to the clas- 
sifying and cataloging of documents 
not included when it was published. 

As the same objections apply to the 
use of the Dewey numbers for state and 
other publications as for those of the 
United States, another plan had to be 
invented, and as my system for United 
States government documents has since 
been adopted by a number of libraries 
and found to besatisfactory, I have used 
that system with such additions as were 
necessary for their classification. 

I have included such portions of my 
earlier paper as are necessary to make 
the meaning of this article clear. 

Classification 

The following objections apply to the 
use of the decimal numbers for docu- 
ments: 

1 Many volumes contain reports and 
papers on different subjects. 

2 A series in which each volume was 
upon a different subject would be scat- 
tered through the library. 

3 Readers ask for a publication by 
the series, and have only a slight idea 
of the author or title of the paper which 
they desire. 


*Mr Reinick is chief of the public document department 
in the Free library of Philadelphia. 


February, 1906 


No.: 2 


4 If decimal numbers are used for 
state and city publications, the number 
of figures in the call number would be 
even larger than that for government 
documents. 

In small libraries the class ‘Docu- 
ments” can be used to cover all that 
the library contains, but in the case of 
those which have large collections, this 
class can easily be separated into the 
following classes: City, State, Society 
and Societies (i. e., those of foreign gov- 
ernments). 

I have placed Society publications 
among Public documents because in a 
great many cases a part or all of the 
cost of the publications of the societies 
is paid for out of the public treasury. 

After dividing the documents into the 
classes which it has been decided to 
adopt and marking the classes, use the 
Cutter alphabet numbers. 

By using these numbers all the pub- 
lications of each class will be arranged 
alphabetically. 

The publications of each city should 
receive only one Cutter number so that 
each city’s publications may be kept 
together, i. e.: 

N 45 New Hampshire 
N 46 New Jersey 

N 47 New South Wales 
N 48 New York 

N 481 New York city 

If you are not careful of this you will 
encounter the following difficulties: 

1 If you try to give each publication 
or series published by a city or state a 
different Cutter number, the call num- 
ber will contain too many figures, and in 
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the case of places that publish a great 
many different publications the num- 
bers will run out. 

2 You are very likely to run across 
cases where a number of cities or socie- 
ties would have the same Cutter num- 
ber, and by doing that mentioned above, 
you would cause the alphabetical ar- 
rangement to be broken up. 

N 48 New York 

Library, State. 
New York city 

Mayor. 

New York 
‘ Museum, State. 

After having given a state, etc., the 
Cutter number, take the publications 
and give numerical numbers from I up. 
A series should only have one number, 


hes 


N 481 
N 4811 


States 
P Ii-1 Pennsylvania 
Adjutant general 
Annual reports 
States 
P 11-2 Pennsylvania 
Banking commission 
Annual reports 
Societies 
P 11-3 Philadelphia, Academy of nat- 


ural sciences of:— 
Proceedings. 

In the case of pamphlets we use 
pamphlet boxes which hold enough to 
make a fair-sized volume when bound. 
Number the box as if it were bound, 
and number the pamphlets in the box 
in alphabetical order, i. e., P 46:2a; P 
46-2b. The letters are used instead of 
figures to avoid confusion. 

Cataloging 

The following examples will explain, 
with notes, the manner in which the 
state and city documents are cataloged. 


States Pennsylvania. 
P 11-1 State publications. 
Agriculture department. 


Secretary. Annual reports of 
ime: 
1852 Brown, James 


1853 Brown, James 

1854 None published 

1855 Williams, Jobn 

This is an author card, as it is placed 

among the titles of which the state, etc., 
is an author, and shows the arrange- 
ment of the publications of each depart- 
ment or division. 
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Instead of writing Annual report of 
the secretary of internal affairs, etc, 
we say: Internal affairs, secretary of:— 
Annual reports of the:— 

We ascertain the year when each de- 
partment or division was organized and 
instead of making the entry like a peri- 
odical, i. e., 1870-1874, 1876, 1880-date, 
we start with the year that the division 
was organized, inserting each year 
whether we have it or not, and arrange 
them in column form and afterwards 
check the years the library contains. 

In case there was no report published 
for a certain year, we mark None pub- 
lished after the date. 

It i$ advisable to place after each 
year the name of the officer making the 
report, and also have a card under the 
latter's name as a cross reference, as 
very often readers inquire for the report 
of a certain officer, but do not know by 
what division it was published or the 
date. By putting the officer’s name in, 
the time and trouble of looking through 
a large number of reports is saved. 

By using this arrangement, the trouble 
is avoided of making a new card every 
time one of the missing volumes is 
added, and it also shows the years in 
which no reports were made. 


States 
Pi1-2 


Pennsylvania. 
State publications. 

Agriculture department. 

Guenon commission. 1879. Report 
of the:— 


Harrisburg. . 1879. 

This card shows the publications of a 
state, etc., in which a commission is the 
author. 


States 
Pi1-3 


Penfsylvania. 
State publications. 
Agriculture department. 
me Report upon diseases of :— 


Harrisburg. 1898. 


Making use of a key or catch word: 
There area large number of publications 
issued with very long and complicated 
titles, without any author given, and it 
is very seldom that the reader can give 
the correct title of the report to which 
he wishes to refer. To help him and 
ourselves we take the word or words in 
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the title which give the best idea of the 
contents of the article and use them as 
a catchword. 
States Pennsylvania. 
Pri-4 State publications. 
Zodlogy division. (Agriculture de- 
partment.) 
Monthly bulletin. 
I. 1903 


1904 
Showing the arrangement of publica- 
tions of a division: We place the de- 
partment to which it belongs in brack- 
ets or after the division. 
States New Jersey. 
N46-1 State publications. 
Agriculture, Board of:— 
Smith, John B. Insects of New 
Jersey: 


Trenton. 1900. 

The Department card giving the sub- 
author: We place the size, place, and 
date on this card, because the depart- 
ment or division is the real author, al- 
though we catalog any document. that 
has an author given in the ordinary 
manner, adding the department or divi- 
sion afterwards. 

States Pennsylvania guenon commission. 

Pi1-5 Report of the:— 1879. 

(Board of agriculture.) 

Showing the title card of a congress, 
_ convention, etc. 
States Surface, N. A. 
P11-7 More important insect remedies 

; for the month of June. 
(Pennsylvania zoédlogy division. 

Monthly bulletin. Vol. 1. No. 2. 

Author of reports issued by a state, 
etc., giving the division by which pub- 
lished, number, date, and the series of 
the division in which it is found. 


States Insecticides. 
Pi1-9 Surface, N. A. More important 
insect remedies for the month of 
June. 
(Pennsylvania zoélogy division. 
Monthly bulletin. Vol. 1. No. 2. 
a ee 
Subject heading and arrangement. 
States Cattle. 
Pr1-10 Pennsylvania guenon commission. 


Report of the:— 1879. 
(Pennsylvania Board of agricul- 
ture.) 
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Subject card of a congress, conven- 
tion, etc. 


States 
Pi1-19 


Cattle. 

Bang, B. Tuberculosis of cattle. 

(Pennsylvania agriculture depart- 
ment. Annual report. 1897. Vol. 

I. pp. 480-494.) 

Analytical card.—Paper on a subject 
contained in a report. 

As the Arrangement and cataloging 
of United States documents, published 
in Pusiic LrBRARIES Vol. 5 (1900), has 
proven its utility on account of its sim- 
plicity, it is hoped that this contribu- 
tion to the document literature will be 
found useful. 

I ought to state, however, that the 
Cutter numbers in my former paper 
could very easily be used in keeping the 
publications of each bureau or division 
under the department together. 

About the only catalog that is of use 
for a check-list is State publications, 
compiled by R. R. Bowker and published 
by the Publishers’ weekly 1899-1902. 

Two parts have been published taking 
in the New England states and North 
Central states. 

For city publications I do not know 
of any but hope that the A. L. A. will 
at some time take up the matter. 


Queer Classifications 


A recent copy of a library bulletin is- 
sued by a large library shows some 
queer classifications. It is from a li- 
brary, by the way, which prefers a sys- 
tem of classification of its own to the 
D.C. or the E.C. Perhaps that ex- 
plains some of the items in the bulletin. 


Items. Under fine arts 

Handicraft (magazine). 
Under useful arts 

Art of illumination. 

Lace; its origin and history 
and these: 

Bridge maxims. 

Practical poker. 

OnE Woo Saw It. 


It is a great misfortune not to have 
enough wit to speak well or not enough 
judgment to keep silent. 
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Proposed Change in Japanese 
Written Language* 


Dr N. H. Kodama 


It is a strange condition of things that 
the study of the Chinese language and 
literature is being introduced into some 
European and American universities at 
the present day, while Japan is at the 
same time engaged in trying to discard 
its written language for a more conven- 
ient system. The Japanese up to the 
second or third centuries had no written 
language; at that time the Chinese lan- 
guage was introduced into thet country 
by a Korean. Its use, however, was 
confined to the court, the nobles, the 
priests,and physicians. Inthe fourth cen- 
tury the Chinese language was brought 
directly to Japan by a Chinaman. The 
first Chinese book published in Japan 
was the Kojiki, or Record of ancient 
matters. Chinese writing, which dif- 
fers from the Japanese in not being in- 
flected, probably originated in western 
Mongolia, although its exact source is 
unknown. That it is a development 
from hieroglyphics is certain, and some 
of the characters plainly show a resem- 
blance to the original picture writing. 
The Chinese written language consists 
of thousands of characters or ideographs, 
of which about two or three thousand 
are in ordinary use. Abstract ideas are 
expressed by the combination of two 
characters, known as the radical and 
the phonetic; for example, the radical 
“woman” combined with a_ phonetic 
“roof,” standing for a woman in the 
house, means “peace”; the radical “tree” 
combined with a phonetic “tree” stands 
for ‘‘forest.” 

In the eighth century, Kukai, more 
popularly knownas Kobo-daishi, a noted 
scholar and Buddhist priest of Japan, in- 
vented 50 characters, known as Kana; 
these represent the first attempt to con- 
vert the Chinese non-inflected into an 
inflected language. The Kana are placed 
to the right of the Chinese ideographs, 
and serve as a clue to the meaning of 
the latter. There are several styles of 
~ *Address before the Pennsylvania library club, Nov. 
13, 1905. 
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written language in Japan, differences 
existing between those used for news- 
papers, for accounts, for letter writing, 
for text-books, and for pure literature. 
It is a tedious matter to find a word in 
a Japanese dictionary, as the radical 
must first be found, and then the entire 
list of words under that radical must be 
looked through for the phonetic. As 
the latter are arranged according to the 
number of their strokes (that is, the num- 
ber of strokes the scribe can make with- 
out lifting his brush from the paper) the 
difficulty of finding a word in a short 
time is at once apparent. It is impos- 
sible to use a typewriter for the Japa- 
nese language. 

It is obvious that the Japanese nation 
is hampered by a cumbrous method of 
writing. The first attempt at reform in 
this direction was made 20 years ago; 
but was unsuccessful. The beginning 
of the present movement to reform the 
language dates three years back. The 
government is taking up the matter. 
There are two main lines of suggestion 
as to methods. The first recommends 
the use of the Kana characters alone, 
discarding the Chinese ideographs; the 
second advocates the use of roman let- 
ters. The latter is opposed by scholars. 
The Japanese realize that the higher the 
civilization of a country, the simpler its 
written language should become, and 
recognize that the retaining of their pres- 
ent cumbrous system is not in line with 
the progress they have made in other 
directions. 


London's library for the blind now 
contains 8000 bulky volumes, most of 
them measuring 14x11 inches. An aver- 
age volume in ordinary type makes from 
10 to 1§v. in the Braille system. The 
Bible occupies 35v. The library in- 
cludes the most famous English novels, 
histories and biographies. 


“Observe what direction your thoughts 
and feelings most readily take when you 
are alone, and you will then form a tol- 
erable opinion of yourself.” 




















Origin of A, L. A. Motto 


Origin of A. L. A. Motto 
Melvil Dewey, Albany, N. Y. 


“The best reading. for the largest 
number at the least cost,’ before the 
eye so constantly as our official motto, 
often prompts questions as to its ori- 
gin. From the founding of the A. L. 
A. at Philadelphia in 1876, till my mar- 
riage, Oct. 19, 1878, I lived in Au- 
burndale and Newton, and went back 
and forth 10 miles to my office in the 
saddle. Twenty miles a day on horse- 
back gave nearly three hours to “think 
things over.” 
ing I tried all the way to Boston to for- 
mulate for my own guidance a brief 
statement of what it was to which I was 
giving my life. Its use as a motto did 
not occur tome. I had refused what 
seemed to my family a most desirable 
position and salary in order to keep up 
this work for the A. L. A. Intrying to 
get at the root of the matter it seemed 
that back of all our technical discussions 
and study for improved methods the su- 
preme thing was to approximate at least 
the best reading, to make it reach as 
many people, young and old, as possi- 
ble, and as a corollary and necessity for 
efficiency with the limits we should al- 
ways find in everything, to utilize the 
principle of coéperation to make our 
money go farther, first by combining to 
supply books for common use in public 
libraries, since cost made it impractica- 
ble for each person to buy all the books 
he ought to read, and in the next step 
to increase efficiency of such libraries 
by adopting every labor-saving method 
or device that would enable us to do 
more with the time and money at our 
disposal. “The best reading for the 
largest number at the least cost” seemed 
to imply these essentials, for the best 
reading coverd not alone what was read, 
but the methods of reading. I used 
this to explain my position, began to 
put it on corners of envelops as a sug- 
gestion, and others followd the exam- 
ple. It was in wide use and recognized 
as our slogan before it could be said to 
have been formally adopted as the offi- 


* cial motto of the A. L. A. 


One blustery winter morn-. 


=, 


Book Selection and Purchase for 
Small Libraries* 


Mabe! E. Prentiss, librarian, Pomona, Cal. 


The task of building up a library is no 
small one, whether the library boast 
100,000v. or but 1000. The problem of 
the larger library is comparatively less 
difficuit than the one under considera- 
tion, for the large library has trained 
workers among books, all the biblio- 
graphic aids, and the greatest of advan- 
tages—funds. The small library must 
often be administered by one whose 
knowledge of books is scanty, who has 
few or no guides to the vast world of 
books beyond his immediate knowledge, 
and who has at his command a sum of 
money so small that every dollar must 
be made tocount. Under these condi- 
tions, it is small wonder that many of 
our libraries of from 15,000 to 25,000Vv. 
are veritable medleys—mere collections 
of books, representing the outlay of 
much money, but little discrimination. 

The problem of the small library may 
be summed up in one word—selection. 
A collection of less than 5000v. is neces- 
sarily incomplete in many ways, but it 
should at least be the foundation upon 
which a library of five times that num- 
ber may be built. But how shall we se- 
lect from the thousands upon thousands 
of volumes pouring from the presses 
yearly, for present demands and future 
needs the most for our money? 

The last question is the one which must 
receive first consideration. Through the 
efforts of library commissions, state li- 
brary associations and the A. L. A. 
committee on book prices, there are 
now available many guides to book 
buying which even the librarian of the 
smallest library can hardly fail to know. 
The bulletins of the A. L. A. committee 
on book prices now number Ig, and from 
them one may glean in half an hour the 
results of years of experience in book 
buying. The aim of the committee is 
“to encourage such methods of book se- 
lection and book purchase as will help 
to a wiser expenditure of book funds 





*Read before California library association Oct. 21, 1905. 
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and make library trade seem to pub- 
lishers and booksellers worthy of more 
consideration.” These bulletins have 
done much to bring to the notice of 
small libraries the names of reliable 
dealers in secondhand books, and to 
emphasize the fact that extremely de- 
sirable books may often be purchased 
for very small sums after the expira- 
tion of the one year protection under 
the rules of the American publishers’ 
association. The motto of the com- 
mittee might almost be It pays to wait, 
which, by the way, is the heading of one 
of their bulletins. In these days of 
protected net books, it certainly pays 
the library with limited funds to buy 
from clearance lists, from lists of second- 
hand dealers, and at auction sales. 

Baker & Taylor of New York, and 
McClurg of Chicago, and many other 
large booksellers, issue occasional lists 
of new books which they offer at greatly 
reduced prices. By keeping a list of 
books wanted, and running over every 
list of this sort which comes, one can 
often secure books of value without 
falling into the habit of buying just be- 
cause it was so cheap. 

When oneconsiders the prices at which 
partly worn books from the Booklovers’ 
library have been offered by the Phila- 
delphia Bookstore Company, it seems 
small wonder that they recently went 
into the hands of a receiver. Their 
last catalog offered fiction at 15 and 25 
cents, and in addition, a discount of 10 
per cent on amounts of $10 and over! 
A list from the Tabard Inn library, dated 
October, 1905, states that they “control 
all books withdrawn from the Booklov- 
ers’ and Tabard Inn libraries since June 
1, 1905.” Buying books from agents of 
the Booklovers’ library is somewhat of a 
lottery, in which one often draws prizes. 
True, the books have often been re- 
bound, and sometimes are worn, but the 
prices are extremely low and they guar- 
antee every copy perfect or returnable 
at their expense. In addition, their 
stock sometimes includes new copies, 
the pages of which have never been 
cut. I recall a number which have been 
in lots purchased by our library, and 


the prices have always been as reason- 
able as for the really secondhand books. 
Nowadays fiction is over-advertised to 
such a degree that the library with lim- 
ited funds wisely buys very little new 
fiction, for if a book proves popular it 
will not be long before the selling agents 
of the Booklovers’ library will have on 
hand a supply of partly worn copies 
which may be purchased for from_15 to 
50 cents each. 

S. F. McLean & Co. of New York 
will send monthly lists of fiction which 
they will sell for 50 per cent off, but 
their supply is usually limited, and or- 
ders must be sent immediately. This is 
especially true in California, for we are 
at best several days behind eastern li- 
braries in placing our orders, and bar- 
gains in books are much like special 
sales in department stores—the earliest 
comers get the goods, and the great ma- 
jority get left. 

In September of each year the Mer- 
cantile library of New York sells its 
novels through the Library Book Con- 
cern, 156 Fifth av., New York, for 30 
cents each, but so far as I know, they 
issue no lists from which libraries at a 
distance may buy. 

For books other than fiction, Malkan 
and McDevitt-Wilson, both of New 
York, seem to be offering the best rates 
to libraries. In May of this year the 
former issued a list of 1700 books from 
the A. L. A. catalog, all at bargain 
prices. Their lists are always well ar- 
ranged and the information full, includ- 
ing publisher for the majority of items. 
Malkan issues frequent bulletins listing 
often striking bargains in standard works 
of reference. They are also good for 
secondhand subscription books. 

And here I may perhaps be permitted 
to saya word to the small library on the 
average subscription book—never buy 
it, no matter how glowingly the agent 
may paint its excellence. If he is a 
clever agent he will sell to several of 
your townspeople and eventually some- 
one will give you the book. If it is 
really worth while, and no one proves 
generous, you can buy it for half or two- 
thirds the regular price by purchasing 
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it secondhand from some of the reliable 
secondhand dealers listed on the bulle- 
tins of the A. L. A. committee on book 
prices. 

In California the question of freight 
is an important factor in the cost of 
books to a library. In my own library, 
we find it cheapest to ask the dealers to 
prepay the freight in every case. We 
are 32 miles east of Los Angeles, the 
terminal point for southern California 
freight, and all our books go through to 
Los Angeles and then are reshipped to 
us. On freight from New York or Chi- 
cago the rate is considerably less than 
when paid upon receipt of the goods, 
presumably because at this end they 
charge for carrying the books past our 
very doors to Los Angeles and back. 
Baker & Taylor, McClurg and other reg- 
ular dealers, will make their bids for 
books delivered to purchaser, if re- 
quested, and while they surely make up 
the cost of freight somewhere, there is 
no perceptible increase in their prices. 
McDevitt-Wilson, Malkan and other 
bargain price dealers will prepay the 
freight if specified in the order, making 
it aseparate item. 

Bulletin no. 7 of the A. L. A. commit- 
tee on book prices, quotes from a report 
of the Cleveland (Ohio) library as fol- 
lows: The net price system, established 
by the American publishers’ associa- 
tion, raised the average price of books 
purchased in 1902 to 98.8 cents per vol- 
ume, which was over IO per cent greater 
than it had been for six years. Sys- 
tematic omission of all but the most 
needed net books, importation of for- 
eign books, and buying from clearance 
lists and little-used secondhand stock, 
have in 1903 again reduced the average 
price per volume to 78.6 cents. 

A small library can hardly expect to 
receive the discounts granted a library 
purchasing thousands of volumes per 
year, but by judicious buying can surely 
keep its average per volume below 85 
cents. 

In addition to books added by pur- 
chase, a small library should secure the 
useful little books so often issued by 
large manufacturing concerns. These 


advertising booklets, which may be ob- 
tained for the asking, often contain 
well-written accounts of the production 
of staple articles of food, or of such prod- 
ucts as silk and linen. Among the best 
are Silk: its origin and culture, 50 pages, 
issued by the Nonotuck Silk Company, 
Florence, Mass., cost 10 cents; About 
vanilla, 44 pages, issued by the Joseph 
Burnett Company of Boston, free; Co- 
coa and chocolate, a short history of 
their production and use, 69 pages, is- 
sued by the Walter Baker Company of 
Dorchester, Mass., free. At one time a 
very good account of the snake dance of 
the Moqui Indians was published by the 
Santa Fe railroad, but I believe it is now 
out of print. Ido not advocate putting 
into one’s library every pamphlet one 
comes across, but the higher grade book- 
lets are none the less valuable because 
issued free for the purpose of advertising 
somebody’s coffee or flavoring extracts. 
The information is there and is often pre- 
sented in substantial and attractive form. 

The average small library has a mis- 
cellaneous lot of government documents 
which few people ever look at, and 
which are of very little value. Never- 
theless the publications of our national, 
state, county and town governments 
contain the most valuable material if we 
know what to choose and what to elimi- 
nate. The Minnesota library commis- 
sion has issued a pamphlet on U.S. gov- 
ernment documents in small libraries, 
by J. 1. Wyer jr, librarian of the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, who has done much 
to make documents less formidable to 
the average librarian. Mr Wyer has 
compiled a list of sets of documents 
recommended for small libraries which 
might well serve as a guide for sorting 
over one’s collection. The Philadelphia 
free library has just issued a Selected 
list of U.S. public documents specially 
useful in a small library, by W. R. Rein- 
ick. There is alsoa good list in the A. L. 
A.catalog, compiled by Miss Kroeger of 
Drexel institute library school. A little 
eight-page monthly published in Wash- 
ington, D. C.* by Mary C. Greathouse, 


*Governme nt publications; Mary C. Greathouse, 510 
Twelfth st., N. W. 
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is a helpful guide to the current publi- 
cations of state and national govern- 
ments. A careful examination of the 
contents of even a small number of 
documents will reveal a surprising 
amount of material which may easily be 
utilized, and may save purchasing an 
apparently much-needed book. Doubt- 
less every librarian in California cov- 
eted the beautifiul two-volume work on 
Indian basketry by Otis Tufton Mason, 
issued by Doubleday at $7.50 per vol- 
ume, yet the same thing appeared in the 
Report of the National museum for 
1902, colored plates and all. 

But by whatever means the small 
library swells its list of accessions, 
whether by shrewd expenditure, by gifts, 
or by acquiring ponderous volumes gen- 
erously published by the government, 
the result will surely be a collection 
without proportion or balance unless 
the librarian possesses the instinct of 
selection. Lacking this rare gift, which 
few of us are willing to claim, we may 
yet build wisely by availing ourselves of 
the judgment of others. Guides we may 
find on every hand, embodying the re- 
sults of experience thought, and some- 
times exemplifying the much-quoted 
“missionary spirit” in library: work. 
Foremost among these aids should be 
mentioned the A. L. A. catalog, which 
has been characterized as “the principal 
aid for the selection of books; compiled 
by experts.” The preface to the edi- 
tion of October, 1904, states that the 
next edition will indicate the ‘1000 best 
to buy first, the 1000 that added to the 
first will make the most useful 2000,” etc. 
This feature will make it par excellence 
the most valuable tool of the small li- 
brary 

For current books, the A. L. A. book- 
fist, published monthly by the A. L. A. 
publishing board, is an admirable sup- 
plement. It “aims to embody briefly 
the judgment and experience of librari- 
ans for the use of librarians.” Its notes 
are brief and helpful, and as it gives the 
date of publication it may also be used 
as a guide to the date upon which the 
time limit will expire on protected net 
books. 


Miss Kroeger’s Guide to reference 
books, Miss Hewins’ Books for boys 
and girls, and Leypoldt & Iles’ List of 
books for girls and women, all issued by 
the A. L. A. publishing board, are too 
well known to need introduction here. 
An excellent list of Books recommended 
for a children’s library, has been com- 
piled for the Iowa library commission 
by Annie Carroll Moore. It makes a 
very satisfactory buying list, as it gives 
publishers and prices in every instance. 
The Brooklyn (N. Y.) public library has 
published three attractive lists—Books 
useful to teachers, Books that girls like, 
and Books for boys and girls. These 
lists give publishers but omit prices, and 
include a number of books which are 
out of print at present. In 1903 the 
Carnegie library of Pittsburg issued a 
list of 1053 children’s books agreed 
upon for printed catalog cards. The 
list is rather unsatisfactory as a buying 
list, as authors and titles only are given. 

An unusually good list of geography 
and travel is included in Bunker's Teach- 
ers’ handbook in geography, issued as 
Bulletin no. 10 of the San Francisco 
State normal school. As a buying list 
it is very satisfactory and is doubly val- 
uable because of the topical references 
given to the books listed. 

The most recent guide to fiction is 
Mr Dana’s Thousand of the best novels, 
issued by the Newark public library. 
Publishers and prices are given and a 
list of stories for young people is in- 
cluded. In his preface he says: It seems 
that about 700 novels may be classed 
as obviously “good.” We think that al- 
most any reader would put about 700 of 
the books in this list in a list of the 
thousand best which he might compile. 
About the other 300, opinions would 
widely differ. 

As he has not indicated the 700, each 
user of the list has a chance to speculate 
on the ones upon which authorities 
would agree. 

With so many aids, it would seem 
that the librarian today has no chance 
to do other than follow beaten paths 
and buy according to expert advice. 
But fortunately communities differ, and 
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what may be best for a New England 
library may be far from best for one in 
California. Years ago a small newspa- 
per was published in Pasadena which 
had for its motto, Pasadena first and the 
world afterwards. That is a bit strong 
for a library motto, but local interests 
and local history must receive due con- 
sideration. And while one may know 
that a given book will be cheaper a year 
hence, it may be of but half the value 
then that it is at the present moment. 
Mr Peck, of the Gloversville (N. Y.) li- 
brary has a reputation of always making 
one dollar buy two dollars’ worth of 
books, yet he says ‘ta book which can 
be made useful immediately is cheap at 
any price, discount or no discount.” 
And when all is said, plain common 
sense is the greatest aid in bookselection. 

Mrs Salome Cutler Fairchild of the 
New York state library school has so 
carefully phrased the underlying prin- 
ciples of book selection that I would 
like to add her 12 precepts as the final 
word on the subject: 


Hints for book selection 


The function of the library as an in- 
stitution of society is the development 
and enrichment of human life in the en- 
tire community by bringing to all the 
people the books that belong to them. 

1 Select books which tend toward 
development and enrichment of life. 

In deciding whether to buy a given 
book for a given library, ask the ques- 
tions: 

Is there anything in this book to have 
a good effect on the life of this com- 
munity? 

Is there anything in this book of serv- 
ice and pleasure to any man, woman or 
child in this community? 

2 Let the basis be positive, not neg- 
ative. Select books which will be of 
service to somebody. Do not exclude 
these books because someone thinks 
they may do harm. 

3 Select books on subjects in which 
individuals and groups in the commu- 
nity have a natural interest. 

‘4 Provide for the entire constituency, 
not simply for those using the library. 


5 See to it that no race, nationality, 
profession, trade, religious faith, or 
school of thought, or local custom rep- 
resented in the constituency is over- 
looked. , 

6 Provide books in foreign languages 
for: a) educated students of the lan- 
guages, b) foreign operatives. 

7 Provide books which will be used 
by only a few people if they are likely, 
by use of the books, to do original work 
of service to society. 

8 Select some books of permanent 
value not immediately interesting to 
readers. 

g Have a very nice regard to propor- 
tion and balance (the most difficult task 
in book selection). 

10 Avoid a literary bias. 

11 See to it that the selection does 
not represent the personal equation or 
fads of the librarian or book committee. 

12 Banish the ideal of completeness 
except for an encyclopedic library or for 
a special collection. For example, all 
the books of an author or all of a series. 


Strange, that feeling at the end of the 
year that somehow we have missed it, 
have failed to experience it all to the 
full, taken it too carelessly, not dwelt 
sufficiently on its rich, expressive hours. 
Each year we feel the same, and how- 
ever intent we may have been, however 
we have watched and listened, sensi 
tively eager to hold and exhaust each 
passing moment, when the year-end has 
come, we seem somehow to have been 
cheated after all. Who, at the begin- 
ning of each year, has not promised 
himself a -stricter attentiveness to his 
experience? This year he will ‘load 
every rift with ore.”—Richard Le Gal- 
lienne. 

“It is a good and safe rule to sojourn 
in every place as if you meant to spend 
your life there, never omitting an op- 
portunity of doing a kindness or speak- 
ing a true word or making a friend. It 
is not the great everts but the many 
small happenings that make up the 
greatest part of the sum of human life.” 
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Some of the Material in the Bancroft 
Library 


From the report submitted to the 
president and regents of the University 
of California by Dr R. G. Thwaites, upon 
the condition of the Bancroft library, 
the following interesting items are 
taken: 

There are numerous manuscript books, 
such as missals, service books, and early 
grammars and dictionaries of aboriginal 
languages. Many of these are valuable 
chiefly as curiosities—the sort of mate- 
rial suitable for a bibliographical mu- 
seum, which of itself would obviously 
be desirable at the university. Also 
valuable for such a museum are the nu- 
merous parchment broadsides— papal 
bulls and rescripts, governmental proc- 
lamations, royal edicts, land deeds, etc., 
many of them bearing rare and interest- 
ing seals. 

Extremely important in this depart- 
ment are the archives of the Spanish 
missions. These are, for the most part, 
apparently careful transcripts of the 
original mission record books; but there 
are also many of the original records 
themselves; and these are supplemented 
by numerous letters and other docu- 
ments. 

There is also much manuscript mate- 
rial upon Spanish governmental and 
commercial affairs in North and Central 
America, and relative to the later Mex1- 
can régime. Accounts and letter-books 
of Russian, Canadian, and American fur 
companies are numerous. Incompara- 
ble storehouses of contemporary Mexi- 
can and American letters, accounts and 
other documentary material, give the 
very heart of California life during the 
Americanizing process. 

The collection of leading Mexican 
official and historical sets is probably 
complete—it certainly is voluminous. 

Early voyages are prominent features 
of the Bancroft library. I find upon its 


shelves the numerous and costly sets of 
most of the great editors and voyagers. 

The maps, atlases, and cosmographies 
are especially numerous. Not only does 
one discover here practically all of the 
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celebrated geographies of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, but 
there is a collection of some 1200 loose 
maps, chiefly bearing upon the Pacific 
coast of America and the Gulf of Mex- 
ico, that is surprisingly rich in rarities. 
In addition to these are the French and 
British admiralty charts, and the United 
States and Russian coast charts within 
the same field; also about 50 roller 
maps-—-state, county, and local—some 
of them early and rare. 

Newspaper files are among the most 
valuable sources for the economic, so- 
cial, and political phases of history. 
The largest collections now extant in 
America are those of the Library of 
congress and the Wisconsin historical 
library—the latter containing 15,000 
bound volumes, and the former possibly 
afew more. The Bancroft library em- 
braces the equivalent of something over 
500ov., of which 500 or 600 are already 
bound, the others being tied up in bun- 
dles on the shelves. The majority of 
these journals range from about 1868 to 
1886, but piled in an unsorted heap upon 
the first floor are about three cords of 
miscellaneous Pacific coast and Rocky 
Mountain papers, ranging from Jan. 1, 
1887, to about 1895. 

The sets of periodical literature are 
numerous and important. Not only do 
we here find many of the standard pop- 
ular and specialized sets, all of them 
valuable in filling gaps in the general 
library, but there are a large collection 
of costly Mexican and Spanish sets sel- 
dom seen in the United States. 

An interesting and eminently prac- 
tical feature of the Bancroft library is 
the collection of classified newspaper 
and magazine scraps touching upon its 
particular field. Some 300v., prominent 
among them the Hayes collection, are 
either bound or mounted on manila 
sheets ready for binding; and there are 
also large masses of similar scraps in 
loose form, thrust into manila envel- 
opes. 

This extraordinary collection is of 
course richest in manuscripts and in lo- 
cal history material—by local history, 
meaning the annals of the several states 
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and territories embraced in the region 
which he sought to cover. Neverthe- 
less there is here a vast mass of data 
available for several other fields of hu- 
man study, more or less related to his- 
tory. Inthe department of American 
ethnology, particularly the aborigines 
of the trans-Missouri, the Pacific states, 
Alaska, Mexico and the Central Ameri- 
can states, the opening of this collection 
to general research will be an incalcula- 
ble boon, for there is much therein that 
has not heretofore been available. The 
study of American aboriginal linguistics 
iscertain, from theunlocking of this long- 
closed storehouse, to receive a new im- 
petus. The collection will prove a reve- 
lation to scholars who wish to enter this 

» broad field, for the mass of manuscript 
and printed material theron is simply 
astonishing. We have here, also, oppor- 
tunities for original research along many 
other lines—exploration, naval and mil- 
itary affairs, colonization, missions and 
general ecclesiastical interests, political 
development, the first fruits of scien- 
tific inquiry, the beginnings of literature 
and other arts; in short, the growth of 
culture in western North America and 
along the shores of the Gulf of Mexico 
and the Carribean sea, during four cen- 
turies of the civilizing process. 

In addition to this great mass of man- 
uscript and printed California sources, 
there is a surprisingly complete collec- 
tion of printed books and pamphlets 
relative to the state—journals and de- 
bates of constitutional conventions and 
legislatures, state and local public doc- 
uments of every sort, books and pam- 
phlets printed in California, travels and 
descriptions, directories, publications of 
educational and religious institutions 
and learned societies, a shoal of state 
and local histories, statistical data in a 
hundred forms, miscellaneous leaflets 
innumerable, portraits of pioneers—in 
brief, practically everything printed in 
or about the commonwealth, local or 
general. Allof which is probably com- 
plete up to 1887, and fairly representa- 
tive of later publications to 1895. 

Highly desirable assets in connection 
with the Bancroft library are the several 
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manuscript catalogs of and indices tothe 
collection. 

A card catalog of books, pamphlets, 
and newspaper files has been made. 
Two large blank books, ledger size, con- 
tain a one-line finding list of the library. 
In a similar blank book is a list of the 
newspaper files, with (in most cases) an 
apparently careful enumeration of the 
actual dates of the individual issues in 
each set. Two large cupboards on the 
first floor are filled with a classified card 
index, under brief subject headings, to 
the principal contents of the books and 
pamphlets in the collection. Three 
large ledger volumes are filled with man- 
uscript notes upon the cartography of 
Mexico and of the Pacific coast gener- 
ally. It was the custom of the Bancroft 
library staff to prepare notes—some 
times in outline but often in detail—- 
upon all imaginable data that might 
possibly be needed in the histories they 
were writing. Another form of rough 
note making was the mounting of news- 
paper and magazine scraps upon manila 
sheets. All should be preserved, and 
eventually arranged in better condition. 

Mr Bancroft’s own estimate of the size 
of his library, 15 years ago (Ms. letter to 
A. R. Spofford, Oct. 21, 1890) was as fol- 


lows: 


Printed books and pamphlets... 40,000 
Volumes of newspapers........ 4,000 
Maps, atlases, engravings, etc... 2,000 
Original manuscripts........... 3,700 
Copied manuscripts............ 300 

50,000 


The final checking is sure to reveal a 
considerable duplicate collection, among 
them some very great rarities. These 
will be of a character readily salable to 
libraries and other collectors of Ameri- 
cana. 


We have learned beyond forgetting 
that we are teaching children —not read- 
ing, writing and arithmetic; that the 
child must be developed morally and 
physically as well as mentally, and in a 
well-trained child these are inseparable, 
and that there is a difference between 
learning to read and reading to learn— 
E. B. Johnstone, New Jersey. 
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* Some Points in Cataloging 
A letter of inquiry and its answer 


There are some features in the cata- 
loging of bodies, universities, etc., about 
which I am puzzled, in spite of the A. 
L. A. rules and frequent consultation of 
our depository catalog. 

For instance, the body known as His- 
torical society of Montana. Should the 
heading be: 

Montana. Historical society (if a 
state society) 
and if not a state society: 
Montana historical society, or 
Historical society of Montana. 
Which? 
Am I right in using the form 
Columbia university (because not a 
state university) and 
Michigan university (because it is 
the state university) 

Are the headings under New York in 
the A. L. A. catalog, 1904, arranged as 
the Library of congress would arrange 
them? Why is New York (city) history 
separated by a column from New York 
charity organization society? It seems 
to me the latter should precede the for- 
mer... , 


According to the A. L. A. rules re- 
vised (not yet in print) the Historical 
society of Montana as well as other 
state historical and agricultural societies, 
whether supported by the state or not, 
are to be entered under the first word 
of the title not an article, with reference 
from the name of the state. The Li- 
brary of congress has not as yet seen its 
way clear to adopt this rule, State histor- 
ical and agricultural societies whether 
supported by the state or not being still 
entered under the name of the state. 
If a change is decided upon a notice 
will be inserted in Pusiic LipRaRIEs and 
the Library journal. 

As to form of heading. If the name 
of the Montana historical society had 
begun with the name of the state the Li- 
brary of congress heading would read: 

Montana historical soctety. 

If, on the other hand, the name is 
Historical society of Montana, the head- 
ing is printed: 





Montana. Historical society. 

The latter form is the correct one in 
this instance. A good illustration of 
this distinction is furnished by the 

Missouri historical society, St Louis, 
and the 

Missouri. State historical society 
with headquarters at Columbia. 

The corporate name of the latter is 
State historical society of Missouri, that 
of the former is Missouri historical so- 
ciety. 

Practically the same principal governs 
in deciding on the form of heading for 
universities. Here we may for purposes 
of illustration note the following classes: 

1 American state universities to be 
entered under the name of the state, 
usually by transposition of part of the 
name, e. g., University of California to 
take the form, California. University. 

2 a) Other universities not having in- 
dividual names to be entered under the 
name of the place where they are located, 
according to A. L. A. rule for institu- 
tions (establishments). Here, again, 
transposition of part of the name often 
becomes necessary, e. g., University of 
Chicago to be entered as, Chicago. 
University. Universify of Oxford, as 
Oxford. University, etc. 

b) Exception. Universities whose 
names begin with the name of an indi- 
vidual (often the founder) to be entered 
under the name, e. g., Cornell university, 
Columbia university, Yale university. 

The titles in the A. L. A. catalog of 
1904, pt. 2, New York, are arranged in 
the order which has been adopted in the 
dictionary catalog of the Library of con- 
gress. When thiscatalog was printed in 
September, 1904, there was little time to 
discuss the question of arrangement. 
We were forced to arrange the titles as 
best we could while trying to rush the 
catalog through the press in less than 
one month. It is no doubt true that the 
order of arrangement found to be most 
suitable for a large reference library is 
not the most serviceable for the smaller 
library of a more popular character. In 
the former some classification of titles 
may seem imperative because of the 
large number and varied character of 
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the works which fall under one heading, 
in the latter one series of titles in strict 
alphabetical sequence may be quite suf- 
ficient and much easier to consult. .. . 


Young men’s Christian association 


As the fourth edition of Mr Cutter’s 
rules enters Young men’s Christian as- 
sociations under their names and the A. 
L. A. rules are to adopt the same plan, 
it would be desirable if different libra- 
ries which have already accepted this 
form or intend to do so, could arrive at 
a general agreement on arrangement of 
the great number of entries which are 
suré to accumulate under this heading. 
The Library of congress having previ- 
ously entered each local Y. M.C. A. 
branch under the name of the place is 
now about to change its entries in order 
to conform to the above-mentioned 
rules. Theology and church history 
not having been recataloged, compar- 
atively few entries are as yet repre- 
sented in the new catalog. These have 
been arranged in the following tenta- 
tive order: 

I Young men’s Christian associations 
(to stand for the publications of the 
Young men’s Christian associations of 
North America and other general pub- 
lications which can not be provided for 
under II). Special subdivisions to be 
made for General secretaries confer- 
ences, International committee, etc. 

II Local associations as follows: 

Y. M C. A.—Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Y. M. C. A.—Buftalo, N. Y. 


Y.M.C. A.—Colgate university, Ham- 
ilton, N. Y. 

Y. M. C. A.—Columbia university. 

Y. M. C. A.—Louisville, Ky. 

Y. M. C. A—New York (city). 

Y. M. C. A.—New York (state). 

Y. M. C. A.—South Carolina, etc. 

Note.—Under each local association 


sub-divisions are provided, e. g.: 

Y. M. C. A.—New York (city) Army 
committee. 

Y. M. C. A.—New York (city) Library 
committee. 
#tY. M. C. A.—New York (city) Rail- 
road branch. 
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The use of the plural in all cases, the 
occasional omission of a part of aname, 
and a failure to group together all pub- 
lications of a given department (Rail- 
road, Student, Colored men’s, etc.) gen- 
eral as well as local, is admittedly a 
somewhat arbitrary procedure. Ht had 
seemed to me, however, that the simpler 
arrangement thus attained would offset 
these shortcomings. 

The undersigned is anxious to learn 
from librarians or catalogers who may 
have had occasion to take up this ques- 
tion whether the arrangement as out- 
lined above is likely to prove satisfac- 
tory when applied to a large number of 
titles, or, whether a different arrange- 
ment has been applied with success to 
a larger body of Y. M. C. A. literature. 
Any suggestions or criticisms which 
may be offered will be thankfully re- 
ceived. J. C. M. Hanson. 

Library of congress. 

The Amended Library Post Bill 

H. R. 3125. 

On Dec. 5, 1905, Mr Lawrence intro- 
duced the following bill in the House of 
representatives, which was referred to 
the Committee on the post office and 
post roads and ordered to be printed: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
representatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That, subject to such 
regulations as the postmaster-general may from 
time to time determine, books and other printed 
matter belonging to and passing from and to 
any of the libraries enumerated below be, and 
are hereby, admitted to carriage by the mail at 
I cent per pound or fraction thereof, namely: 
Public libraries maintained wholly or in part by 
taxation by towns, cities, states, or other political 
units, or by the United States; school libraries 
ses 2 st by taxation, or having tax exemption, 
belonging to educational institutionsof all grades; 
society or social libraries having entire or partial 
tax exemption or other public privileges main- 
tained by endowment or taxation, or from both 
sources, by religious, literary, professional, trade, 
industrial, or library associations. 

Sec. 2. That this act shall be construed as in 
no wise conflicting with Sec. 641 of the Postal 
laws and regulations, which reads as follows: At 
free-delivery post offices packages too heavy or 
bulky for delivery by letter carriers will be held 
in the office and addressees notified by mail to 
call for them. 

Sec. 3. That this act shall take effect from and 
after its passage. 
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The Value of Trained Librarians* 


Replying to your inquiry concerning 
the relative value of trained librarians 
and those without training or experi- 
ence, I beg leave to say that there is 
precisely the same difference in connec- 
tion with library work as that which ob- 
tains in connection with any position 
where skilled labor is of value. 

In a large library, where readers are 
apt to find what they want in some form 
or other, and quite possibly may find 
this without much assistance, in a cer- 
tain sense the trained librarian is not as 
important as in the small library. Ina 
small library it is necessary to make the 
best possible use of every book and of 
the detailed contents of every book, to 
find information in out-of-the-way cor- 
ners, and to make all this peculiarly avail- 
able and attractive to the community 
in order to make the library efficient 
and in order to build up the library. 
In a comparatively small library, there- 
fore, in a certain sense the trained li- 
brarian may be even more useful than in 
the larger library. 

But it is perfectly well understood, 
not only by the library profession but 
by the laity at large who have had oc- 
casion to make intelligent use of libra- 
ries, that atrained librarian is absolutely 
essential to the efficiency and upbuild- 
ing of any public library. Library work 
is just as much a profession today, for 
which there should be careful prepara- 
tion, as is the work of teaching. There 
was a day when it was thought that al- 
most anybody could “teach school”; but 
that dayis past. There was a day when 
the community was satisfied, or thought 
it was satisfied, if any dear old lady or 
dear young lady sat in the doorway of 
the public library and prevented the 
books from getting down off the shelves 
and wandering out into the cold, cold 
world; but that day has gone by. A 
trained librarian can get more out of an 
unabridged dictionary than an untrained 
librarian can get out of a library of a 
thousand volumes! 

James H. CANFIELD. 





*A letter sent in answer tolan‘inquiry froma trustee. 
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Civil Service in New York 


Epitror Pusiic LisRaARIEs: 

In view of yourcomments on the civil 
service examination for positions in the 
New York state library, appearing on 
page 521 of the December issue of Pus- 
Lic LIBRARIES, wheres after giving the 
announcement of the examination, you 
ask, Where does the competition come 
in? the enclosed extract from the ex- 
aminers’ report may provide matter for 
further thought. 

I was an unsuccessful candidate for 
one of the positions, and after December 
12 received notice that I had ‘failed to 
attain the necessary minimum standing 
to be placed on the eligible list,” not- 
withstanding that I have 18 years’ ex- 
perience in three large libraries of re- 
pute. Consideration of the examiners’ 
report (see P. L. 11:40) seems to show 
that the conditions of eligibility would 
be extremely hard to attain except by 
one or more favored candidates. 

Many like myself must have been en- 
couraged to apply by the promise of an 
impartial examination of one’s qualifi- 
cations, but when the examiners dis- 
tinctly state that ‘we have not sought 
to determine the general qualifications 
of the candidates,” your query as to the 
“competition” acquires a new signifi- 
cance. 

Personally I would not have troubled 
to apply if the examiners had stated 
their intended method of ratings at the 
time of inviting applications, as should 
have been done out of fairness to in- 
tending applicants. 

The result is an instructive commen- 
tary on civil service in New York state, 
at least as applied to the State library. 

LIBRARIAN. 


A Librarians’ Trip to Europe 


An experienced traveler who is going 
abroad for July-September would like 
to join some one or more librarians of 
congenial tastes for company and for 
economical reasons. Address with plans, 
Traveler, care Pusitic LIBRARIES, Chi- 
cago. 
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What Constitutes a Free Public 
Library? 


The December number of Pustic L1- 
BRARIES gave a clear sketch of the Fra- 
ser institute in Montreal—an excellent 
institution doing good work under very 
heavy odds, but we think the librarian 
is wrong when he says it is a free pub- 
lic library, as a deposit of $3 is required 
before anyone can take books out of the 
building, and it is not supported by the 
city of Montreal. It is worth a visit 
though, and we would urge librarians 
not to pass it by when visiting Montreal. 

Mary S. SAXE. 





Westmount, P. Q. 
Epiror Pusiic LisRARIEs: 

I am surprised at your correspondent 
saying that the Fraser institute is not a 
free library because it is not supported 
by the city, and a deposit of $3 is re- 
quired before anyone can take books 
out of the building. There are a num- 
ber of free libraries maintained by pri- 
vate funds; it is not absolutely neces- 
sary that a library be municipal to be 
free. I also think that a library which 


lends books to everyone without charge, ° 


and pays all its expenses without any 
aid from the public, should be consid- 
ered a free library. There is a daily 
average of 289 visitors to whom we 
lend, without deposit, all the books 
they may require. We have a great 
number of magazines on the tables and 
500 up-to-date books of reference on 
the counters easily accessible to the 
readers. The library is open to all, with- 
out distinction of race or creed, from 9 
a m.to 10 p.m. every day including 
Sunday. 

Regarding our rule of exacting a de- 
posit for the circulating library, every- 
one must understand that a guarantee 
of some kind must be given by borrow- 
ers and we have found the three-dollar 
deposit the simplest method and most 
satisfactory to our mixed population 
and strangers visiting the city. The 
money is refunded at any time, so I can 
not see why the library should not be 
called free. We know some municipal 
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public libraries that ask for a deposit 
for their circulating department and the 
librarians would be rather astonished if 
it were considered they had lost the 
privilege of being called free for that 
reason. 

We have made great efforts, special- 
ly in the last few years, to bring our 
library to the level of other libraries. 
Our system of cataloging, although not 
the latest, has been recognized by trained 
librarians as easily understood and con- 
venient for a library with a small staff. 
It is always up to date and the books 
are at the disposal of the public as soon 
as received. I trust that this will prove 
satisfactory and that the Fraser insti- 
tute will keep its place not only as a 
free public library, but as the second 
most important free public library of 
Canada. Yours very truly 

P. B. pe Créevecoeur, Lib’n. 

Fraser institute, Montreal. 


A Request for Italian Material 


Epiror Puscic Lisearigs: 

A section of the International exhi- 
bition to be held at Milan, Italy, in 1906 
will be devoted to “Italians abroad” and 
will be organized to show all printed 
matter which can be collected concern- 
ing the Italian emigration to foreign 
countries and all literature relating to 
the life of Italians in these countries. 
The librarian of the Biblioteca Nazion- 
ale di Brera requests all public libraries 
in the United States that have estab- 
lished special branches for Italians, 
formed special collections of Italian 
literature, and published catalogs, find- 
ing lists or any printed matter for the 
use of its Jtalian patrons, to be good 
enough to forward copies to Giuseppe 
Fumagalli, Direttore della Biblioteca 
Nazionale di Brera, Milano, Italy. 

It is hoped that a liberal and prompt 
response to this request will be made by 
all American libraries interested. 

J. I. WYER, JR, 

Secretary American library associa- 
tion. 
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The new cloak of the Library journal— The 
Library journal has at last yielded to the 
oft-expressed wish of librarians that 
some sort of a strong cover might pro- 
tect the pages of the magazine, and the 
January number comes out in a cover of 
“Alice blue.” This color we understand 
is to be very much favored this spring 
and the Journal shows commendable en- 
terprise in adopting it thus early. The 
contents are worthy of such a cover, and 
the number is a specially good one. 


Publicity for the library—In the issue of 
The Exponent of St Louis sent out dur- 
ing a recent manufacturers’ convention 
in that city, Librarian Crunden of St 
Louis did a signal service not only for 
his own library but for libraries in gen- 
eral by this contribution to the Exponent 
on the Public library as a factor in in- 
dustrial progress. The claim which the 
library has on every community where 
it exists for support as an actual con- 
tributor to the material prosperity of a 
place will be brought home probably to 
many a business man who never gave 
thought to that phase of the subject, 
but who as he reads the argument pre- 
sented in that convention edition will 
realize his obligation to the library for 
the first time and, let us hope, to good 
effect. 

Librarians need to feel that justifiable 
pride in their calling which will induce 
them to let no occasion pass without 
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presenting the claim of the library in a 
manner that will bring it the apprecia- 
tion that properly belongs to it. 

This demands, however, the elimina- 
tion of all personal aggrandizement. A 
hint may be found in Mr Crunden’s 
article, where the library is ta ked about 
not the librarian. Sometimes one’s end 
is defeated by too much of the personal 
note. 

Advertise only the truth--One undergoes 
a variety of emotions in reading much 
of the material that finds its way into 
the daily press concerning the library 
movement in general, special library 
activities and local libraries. To quote 
another, “these feelings range from grave 
to gay,” according as the circumstances 
of the advertising are understood or the 
situation known. Sometimes a reckless 
claim is made by an unthinking reporter, 
this is enlarged upon and copied by 
other papers and material for future use 
is often rendered valueless by the evi- 
dent unworthiness of belief which is 
sure to appear sooner or later. A de- 
plorable aspect of this is, that it is based 
as often on personal vanity as on a mis- 
taken zeal to push the library. 

Sometimes it defeats its original pur- 
pose by making ridiculous the entire 
proposition, but it is to be regretted that 
any occasion should be given for such a 
situation. Recent examples are found 
in the boastful claims concerning things 
highly original about to be inaugurated 
under a new administration; the occa- 
sion of a friendly call of a traveling not- 
able made into a visit of inquiry to gain 
valuable pointers on local work. An 
individual sets deliberately to work to 
secure by aid of every available help a 
coveted position, and then announces a 
deliberate conclusion to accept the com- 
plimentary call that comes. A recent 
meeting of a committee by invitation 
was made the occasion of most extrav- 
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agant claims for local institutions as 
having national reputation and the com- 
ing together of the committee to in- 
quire into excellent methods. Instances 
might be cited endlessly, but the point 
is to call attention to the grave mistake 
in such unbecoming processes. 

The library cause and everything con- 
nected with it, including its worthy 
officials and workers, is entitled to be 
known and read of all men. But it 
must be done in a seemly manner, noth- 
ing boastful or vainglorious about it, or 
it will inevitably redound to the hurt of 
all concerned. Pride goeth before a 
fal] is as true in library lines as in other 
walks if the pride be empty. 


Library legislation by Congress— Librari- 
ans must not forget that they have a 
potent influence that if used properly 
may do much toward shaping the action 
of Congress in relation to proposed leg- 
islation in which libraries are interested. 
Inattention toward the subject at this 
time may be regarded as a-grevious der- 
eliction of duty. It may be said with 
truthfulness that the prompt action and 
interest of the library field prevented 
the enactment of the proposed amend- 
ment to the Dingley bill in 1897 abol- 
ishing free importation by libraries. 
The proposal under discussion at this 
time, though not so broadly stated, is 
the same thing, but with a more far- 
reaching consequence in that it would in 
effect prohibit the importation of copy- 
right books altogether. 

The serious consequences need not 
be gone into here. They will readily 
present themselves to anyone. But li- 
brarians must be watchful, must take 
concerted action and make individual 
appeals to representatives against what 
seems to be a mere copyright regulation, 
but which in fact is intended to restrict 
the purchase of books to the American 
markets. 

The bill for a reduced rate of postage 
between libraries is again before Con- 
gress (see page 63) and librarians should 
give what support they may be able to 
furnish also toward the favorable con- 
sideration of that bill. 
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Troy (N. Y.) public library—The Troy 
Budget in a recent column article says: 
The awakened interest in the library 
since its reorganization is really remark- 
able. The circulation is fully twice as 
large as it was a few months ago, and 
while it is not by any means yet what it 
ought to be, yet it is very gratifying. 
The public is quick to feel progression 
and the fact that the library is on a new 
basis and will be granted public money 
and will be kept up to the mark is so 
pleasing to the readers of the town that 
they are anxious to show this by patron- 
izing the institution on a liberal basis. 

This is another added to the hundreds 
of illustrations of the effect of putting 
new life into an old library. Troy has 
one of the beautiful and costly buildings 
of the country and many valuable books, 
but its existence has been practically 
unknown to modern librarianship. It 
drifted along in the old ruts and the 
town got only a fraction of the benefit 
that it ought to have derived from it. 
But a new set of librarians, all full of the 
library school spirit, are making a new 
force out of the old library. These ex- 
periences encourage trustees in other 
places with similar stagnant institutions 
to infuse new life into them. 


A Southern library association—A note 
from G. H. Baskette, president of the 
Carnegie library board of Nashville, 
Tenn., calls attention to the fact that a 
number of those present at the interstate 
library meeting at Atlanta, in Decem- 
ber, voted for the resolution in regard 
to forming a Southern library associa- 
tion, with the understanding that the 
proposed action was only deferred and 
that the resolution need not bind as 
to future efforts. Mr Baskette thinks 
southern conditions are so different from 
those in other parts of the country that 
it will be for the best interests of the 
cause in the South to form an associa- 
tion to deal with library matters accord- 
ing to their own ideas of what is right 
and proper. We think this a mistaken 
notion from every point of view and will 
take occasion to show why later. 
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Library Reading Course 


The number of those who have signi- 
fied their intention of taking up a sys- 
tematic course of professional reading 
has been most gratifying and can but 
result in good for themselves and libra- 
rianship. 

There seems to be a misunderstand- 
ing in the minds of some of those who 
have undertaken the reading course. 
The supervision of the work through 
Pusiic LiBRARIES can not be anything 
special, but only of the most general 
character. The value of it must depend 
almost altogether on the zeal and abil- 
ity of the individual reader. 

Another thing which needs to be 
emphasized is the fact that the reader 
must provide the material called for in 
the course himself. A number of re- 
quests have been received to forward 
handbooks, library school circulars and 
the like. These must be obtained from 
their original sources. Correct addresses 
for all of these were given in the De- 
cember number of Pusiic LIBRArRIEs. 
The Handbook of the A. L. A. gives a 
large number of the addresses that have 
been asked for. Send for this to J. I. 
Wyer jr, State library, Albany, N. Y. 

The demand for the World’s Fair 
papers at the Bureau of education, 
Washington, has exhausted the supply. 
But these papers are a reprint of chap- 
ter 9 of Part 2 of the Report of the com- 
missioner of education for 1892-93, and 
by a little effort this report may be ob- 
tained. 


Recapitulation 


From the reading in January has been 
gathered a broad view of the field of 
library work. We have seen that the 
workers are banded together for mutual 
helpfulness in national, state and local 
organizations; that many states have 
provided by law for the development 
of libraries under the care of commis- 
sions; that the United States govern- 
ment itself has done much to aid the 
cause of libraries; that schools have 
been established for library training, 
and that at least one large business firm 
devotes special attention to library 
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needs. Library legislation was pre- 
sented by Mr Patton in a way to make 
clear the essential features of a good li- 
brary law. Some things were repeated, 
but only where it seemed necessary to 
emphasize their importance. 

We turn this month to read of the 
material growth of libraries, concerning 
the books and manuscripts, printing 
and writing materials. This is a fasci- 
nating period in the course and if care- 
fully read and assimilated will add 
greatly to the delight of students in li- 
brary work as well as to a knowledge 
that will be extremely valuable. 


February reading 


Theme—Books in manuscript; early 
printing; librarianship (continued). 


Story of books. G. B. Rawlings. 

Books and their makers. Putnam, 1:1-170. 

Read ad libitum, especially: in Vol. 1, part 1, 
chapters on 1) Making of books in monasteries, 
2) Making of books in the early universities; in 
Vol. I, part 2, Chapters on 1) Renaissance as 
the forerunner of the printing press, 2) Inven- 
tion of printing and the work of the first printers 
in Holland and Germany, 3) The printer-pub- 
lishers of Italy, 1564-1600. 

Book for all readers. A. R.Spofford. Pages 
444-450. a 

Printing and writing materials, their evolution. 
Adele M. Smith. The author, New York. $1.50. 

Johann Gutenberg and the inventing of print- 
ing. In PUBLIC LIBRARIES, 6:35; 9:276-79. 

If time permits read also encyclopedia articles 
under the heads of Printing and Ransecripte; 
the articles on typography and paleography in 
the Britannica are especially fine. See also 
ninth edition, 14:509-515. 

Those who wish to read further along these 
lines will find Theodore L. DeVinne’s, The in- 
vention of printing and E. Gordon Duff’s Early 
printed books delightful reading. 
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Statistics of libraries in United States report 
of Library of congress, 1904: 267-280. 

Library extension. E. A. Birge. PusBLic L1- 
BRARIES, 10: Nos. 4-6. 

Library service. Papers of A. L. A. World’s 
Fair meeting 1893, 747-763.* 

Each réader is advised to get a note 
book. A ruled, flexibly bound book of 
about 100 pages, about 7xg inches can 
be bought for a few cents. Make notes 
freely in reading for use in review or 
later work. 


* In using this material the date must be taken into 
consideration. 
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The Social Side of the Library 


The public, which is familiar only with 
the formal and business aspect of the li- 
brary and its attendants does not sus- 
pect what good times we often have 
after the bell has been rung at night and 
the last reader has departed. The bor- 
rower who looks with awe upon the ser- 
ried ranks of learned tomes that line 
the reference room-—who steps softly 
lest he disturb the prevailing quiet— 
would have been astonished at the ani- 
mated scene which began a few minutes 

‘after the closing hour several weeks 
ago. The occasion wasa farewell party 
given to Alice Haines, who, after nine 
years’ service in the cataloging depart- 
ment, was, to the regret of all, on the eve 
of leaving to take up her work at the 
State library. 

The ladies of our staff are quite so- 
cially inclined, and this was by no means 
our first party. So with method born of 
long experience they descended upon 
the reference room, which had been se- 
lected as the scene of activities. To the 
several men (I will not state the number 
more closely) who were privileged to 
partake in this, as they are in the more 
serious activities of the library, the task 
was assigned of shifting about the tables 
for dining purposes and of placing the 
chairs. Flowers and greens made their 
appearance as if by magic. Waste pa- 
per baskets and empty paste jars were, 
‘by the use of colored paper, converted 
into jardiniéres. Tablecloths, doilies 
and napkins of dainty Japanese paper 
were spread upon the board, which was 
soon loaded with many tempting viands. 

Meanwhile one of the few spare men 
had been deputized to entertain and de- 
tain Miss Haines in another room; but 
soon she was ushered into the guest’s 
seat and a merry party, which had for- 
gotten the trials of the day, sat down to 
a bountifully spread board. 

Miss Wade, in her usual felicitous 
manner, acted as toastmistress. Re- 
marks were made by the Messrs Rea 
and Lichtenstein. Mr Rea struck the 
keynote when he said, We are all one 
family and having Miss Haines go is 
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like having a member of your family 
leave. Mr Clark gave official voice to 
our sentiments and spoke appreciatively 
of ‘little Miss Haines,” of whom, early 
in her career in the library, it had been 
said, ‘she can and will do anything that 
is asked of her.” : 

Such gatherings, aside from the spe- 
cial purposes which cause them, serve 
well to reveal to one another the social 
side of our characters, which, especially 
in a large library, is apt to remain hidden 
during the everyday grind of business. 
We are enabled, also, to get better ac- 
quainted with many of our fellow work- 
ers, including those at the branches, with 
whom we do not have much contact. If 
for no other reason, they are well worth 
while on this account. 

Our last social evening previous to 
that in honor of Miss Haines, was a sur- 
prise party to Mr Clark, to mark the 
close of his first decade as librarian of 
this library. A birthday cake was pro- 
vided with rocandles. Mr Clark gave 
us a most interesting and entertaining 
account of his tour of the eastern libra- 
ries, from which he had just returned. 

Joy LICHTENSTEIN. 

San Francisco public library. 


A Social Evening in Chicago Library 
Club 

The annual social meeting has become 
an event in the life of the Chicago li- 
brary club, and each year its coming is 
looked forward to with interest. On 
that evening those members who are 
known only by the signatures on their 
checks for dues are present and the reg- 
ular attendants make it a point to be 
present. It is the one meeting in the 
year on which there is an utter absence 
of business matters, and it is an under- 
stood thing that enjoyment and pure 
pleasure are the only things to be sought. 

This year was no exception. The 
high mark of last year, when the club 
had the pleasure and honor of hearing 
the poet-librarian, John Vance Cheney, 
read from his Lyrics, was a precedent 
hard to emulate; but the indefatigable 
enthusiasm of our president was equal 
to the occasion. 


. 
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The program of the evening of Janu- 
ary II was most enjoyable and marked 
another red-letter occasion for the club. 
The handsome directors’ rooms in the 
Chicago public library were opened to 
the guests, and brightly lighted and 
beautifully decorated with cut flowers, 
they presented an attractive scene filled 
with the bright-colored evening dresses 
and the happy company. There werea 
number of guests of members present 
and everyone was in a happy mood. 

Mrs W. S. Merrill opened the pro- 
gram of the evening with two beautiful 
songs. Then came a delightful treat in 
the rendering by Lucine Finch of New 
Orleans of the story of Simon Peter, as 
told her by her old black mammy in her 
childhood days. The audience was 
captivated and the story-teller had to 
respond to encores. 

The company next had the pleasure 
of hearing Miss Bratnober, one of the 
best soprano artists in Chicago, in two 
exquisitely rendered numbers. It wasa 
treat which ordinarily one has to seek 
in the concert hall. 

Miss Finch gave as a finale Mammy’s 
version of the story of Moses and re- 
sponded with two little songs of exquis- 
ite melody though of grotesque im- 
agery. Dancing and social concourse 
followed. Dainty refreshments were 
served. A joyous evening was the 
verdict of all those who were fortunate 
enough to be present. 

A FortTunaTE ONE. 








American Library Association 
Rates to Narragansett Pier 


I am advised by the New England 
passenger association that by deposit of 
validated certificates not later than July 
4, and payment of fee of 50 cents at the 
time of deposit, an extension will be 
granted permitting the holder of ticket 
to leave Narragansett Pier up to and in- 
cluding July 16. 

Yours very truly, 
J. I. WyeEr jr, Sec. 

Secretary’s office, New York state li- 
brary, Albany, N. Y., Jan. 12, 1906. 
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Library Affairs in Virginia 


The formation of a library associa- 
tion in Virginia marks a new step in li- 
brary progress in that state, and is a 
further instance of the phenominal 
awakening there and elsewhere through- 
out the South. 

Three years ago there was not an ac- 
tive public library in Virginia. The State 
library was a library in name only, it 
being a collection of 40,000 books in 
charge of a custodian. But at that 
time new elements arose in the state 
and the naturally literary population 
began to realize the necessity for better 
library facilities and better library laws. 
We see the result of this new interest 
in the excellent enactments passed by 
the legislature in 1902, giving Virginia 
laws whose broadness are equaled by 
the laws of few of her sister states and 
surpassed by none. 

In 1903 Mr Carnegie was approached 
by citizens of Norfolk, and the beauti- 
ful public library there is the result of 
their enthusiasm. The following year 
M. Jones left sufficient funds to erect a 
handsome library in Lynchburg, his na- 
tive home; and Mr Carnegie presented 
Danville with a public library, and of- 
fered one to Richmond. 

But by far the action most pregnant 
of results was the reorganization of the 
State library and the appointment by 
the new library board, in 1903, of John 
P. Kennedy as librarian. Coming as 
he did, with the latest and most ad- 
vanced ideas of library administration, 
he wrought a revolution in the library 
methods employed, among other things 
inaugurating a system of traveling li- 
braries and interlibrary loans through- 
out the state. 

During the following year Edward S. 
Evans was appointed assistant state li- 
brarian. He also had been for some 
years associated with the Library of con- 
gress, and was in the heartiest sympathy 
with Mr Kennedy. It is owing largely 
to the work of these two young men that 
Virginia is taking the stand she does in 
library matters. 

On Wednesday, December 6, a meet- 
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ing was held at the Virginia state li- 
brary in Richmond, of librarians from 
every section of the state. The great- 
est enthusiasm developed during the 
meeting and the Virginia library associ- 
ation was formed amid pledges of co- 
operation between the librarians and 
other educators assembled. 

Not the least significant action taken 
by the meeting was the authorization of 
their executive committee to give from 
the surplus in the association treasury 
a sum not to exceed $100 to the citi- 
zens of any community in the state who 
will raise a like sum for the establish- 
ment of a local library. 


Supervision of State Institution Li- 
braries in Iowa 


The management of 14 of the state in- 
stitutions of Iowa is vested in a Board 
of control of state institutions consist- 
ing of three members. The work of 
this board for the past seven years has 
been thoroughly progressive and satis- 
factory to Iowans, and has attracted the 
attention of those in other states who 
are interested in the management of 
state institutions. The institutions un- 
der their control consist of four hospi- 
tals for the insane, three penitentiaries, 
industrial schools for boys and girls, 
school for the deaf, college for the blind, 
home for feeble-minded children, a sol- 
diets’ home, a home for soldiers’ orphans 
and a hospital for inebriates. The de- 
velopment has of necessity been largely 
along the line of the betterment of mate- 
rial conditions, though high ideals and 
earnest effort have characterized the 
policy of the board along other lines. 
At the quarterly meeting of the board 
and heads of the various institutions last 
June, Libraries in state institutions was 
discussed in a paper by the state libra- 
rian; at the September meeting a paper 
on A working library vs a collection of 
books was given by the secretary of the 
Iowa library commission. The recom- 
mendation made in this paper that a 
trained supervising librarian for the state 
institutions be employed was favorably 
received, the matter being freely dis- 


cussed by the heads of the various in- 
stitutions represented; it was decided to 
secure such a librarian who should put 
the various libraries on a good working 
basis, provide modern records, loan sys- 
tem, etc., aid in the selection of books 
suited to the special needs of each in- 
stitution and direct the work of a local 
assistant, spending a certain portion of 
time each year at each of the state in- 
stitutions. 

Miriam E. Carey, librarian of the 
Burlington (Iowa) public library, has 
been selected by the Board of control 
for this important work and will enter 
upon her duties in a few weeks. Miss 
Carey received her library training at 
the University of Illinois library school 
and has been for six years the librarian 
of the Burlington library, which has 
prospered under her administration; the 
work with the schools and clubs has been 
very gratifying and a most attractive 
and popular children’s room having 
been opened during the past year. 

Inasmuch as this seems to be some- 
what in advance of any plans for state 
institution libraries known to the writer, 
it is reported as another of the many 
indications of progress in library affairs. 
The library commission of Iowa will co- 
operate closely with the Board of con- 
trol in this enterprise. 

ALICE S. TYLER, 
Secretary Iowa library commission. 


An Increase of Interest in Printing 


The subject of printing is being taken 
up with greater interest by libraries in 
general. This is natural in view of the 
fact that the library’s books are print- 
ing’s best products. But the renewed 
interest today is probably chiefly part 
of the general recent development of 
interest in the printing art. Oneof the 
best signs of the times in this direction 
is the formation of the Society of print- 
ers in Boston. This is a very represent- 
ative body, bringing in the managers of 
such presses as Riverside, Heintzman, 
University, and Merrymount. It is 
hoped that a similar organization will 
be formed in New York city. The Bos- 
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ton body is preparing an exhibition of 
printing which promises to be the most 
complete, interesting and instructive 
display of the kind ever made. It will 
be on the same lines as that which was 
shown in the Newark library two years 
ago, but of course will be much more 
elaborate and complete. A set of typ- 
ical selections from this exhibition may 
be made, to be lent to libraries. Any 
librarians who think they would like to 
show such an exhibit of the art of print- 
ing should write at once to H. L. John- 
son, secretary Society of printers, 4 Joy 
st., Boston, Mass. 

In connection with its printing ex- 
hibition the Society of printers is pre- 
paring a handbook. This handbook of 
about 48 pages, will be not only a guide 
to the exhibition, but also an outline of 
the history of printing. It will itself be 
a good example of the printer’s art, and 
it can be ordered of the secretary. 


“Literary” Trustees 


Surprise is sometimes expressed at 
the attitude of library trustees toward 
various library problems. To make the 
matter plainer to some who have not 
had wide acquaintance with certain 
types of trustees, we give below litera- 
tim and also in arrangement of lines the 
official letter from a trustee to a state 
library department. It looked like 
blank verse. Sometimes men with very 
little literary capacity make admirable 
trustees because they have hard sense 
enough to get a competent librarian and 
let her carry out her ideas without hin- 
drance. 


If so have they been a success 
Can you give me any data in regard to the cost of 
the Maintainence of the . Heat and general 
expences of the Buildings 

Yours truly 


Trustee 
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Library Hints 
Evenings at the library 


The library board of the Carnegie 
public library of Dillon, Montana, in 
order to popularize more fully the al- 
ready well-patronized library, instituted 
on Thursday evenings a series of lec- 
tures devoted to famous pictures. The 
first was called the Madonna evening; 
the next will be upon Indians and In- 
dian life. Other evenings will be de- 
voted to Dickens, Shakespeare, one es- 
pecially to boys, while the series will 
probably close with an evening on gar- 
dening. On Madonna evening a large 
number were present and listened to in- 
teresting talks delivered by local people 
who have been abroad and have seen 
many of the famous paintings. The 
rooms were decorated with many prints 
of the famous Madonnas, loaned by the 
citizens. 


Advertising 


The librarian of Superior, Wis., has va- 
rious plans for interesting indifferent 
people in the library. Among others, 
she prepared and published in a promi- 
nent place in the newspapers of that 
city, a statement inviting everyone to 
come to the library, adding the follow- 
ing data with the purpose of advertis- 
ing for new business: 


Location—-Corner Twelfth and Hammond. 

Hours—9 a.m.to 10 p.m. The library is kept 
open an extra hour in the evening, from nine to 
ten, to give people a chance to enjoy it, who are 
employed during the day. Sunday hours, read- 
ing-room open 3 to 6 p. m. 

Telephone—No. 4060, both lines. On account 
of the distances in the city, the library stands 
ready to furnish information as far as possible 
by telephone, which is an accommodation many 
libraries do not give. 

Books reserved—Books are reserved for peo- 
ple on payment of 2 cents per beok and postal 
card sent them when books are returned. 

Books for rent—Duplicates of popular books 
are to be had for 5 cents a week. They are 
more quickly obtained and in fresher condition 
than other copies. 

Newspapers and magazines—The library re- 
ceives two Chicago, two Milwaukee pps and 
one each from Minneapolis, St Paul and Madi- 


son, and the weekly Atlanta Constitution, 
Springfield Refublican and Toronto Globe. It 
has periodicals, including the best railroad and 
engineering magazines. 
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Interesting Things in Print 


Library catalog—The catalog is in good work- 
ing order and will enable you to find out for 
yourself— 


1 What books of a special author there are 
in the library. 

2 What books on a special subject are in the 
library. ‘ 

3 Whowrote a book if you only know the title. 

4 Where the books are on the shelves. 

Library club room—The club room may be 
used for meeting of any organization, not social, 
without charge. 

Reference lists —List of material in the library 
on any subject will be made out for clubs and in- 
dividuals upon request. 

City bureau of information—The library is 
meant to be this, has the resources for it; will you 
not use it as such? 


Library exhibit of English books 


Lately we have had our books on 
English history, art, architecture, travel, 
and biographies of Englishmen on 
tables and in attractive places in the 
rotunda. I was able to borrow a num- 
ber of good prints of English scenes, 
cathedrals, pictures of Irving, Nelson, 
etc., which I mounted on the burlap 
screens. I tried to have the Shakes- 
peare pictures near the Shakespeare 
books and to carry out the scheme gen- 
erally. Our facsimile of the Magna 
Charta was framed and in evidence. It 
made the library look so much more at- 
tractive and many people were inter- 
ested in the pictures and some took out 
the books. 


A musical evening 


At the Camden, N. J., public library 
a popular evening was that in which 
recently the subject, What constitutes 
popular music was discussed by a local 
artist of reputation who illustrated her 
lecture by recitals on the piano. A 
large crowd was present and expressed 
great satisfaction with the two hours’ 
entertainment. 





Magazines Desired 


The Free library of Anaconda, Mont., 
will pay transportation charges on the 
following numbers of Harper's monthly 
magazine which are needed to complete 
their files: December, 1889; December, 
1890; December, 1891; June, 1892; De- 
cember, 1892; June, 1893; December, 
1898. 


so often the case. 
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Interesting Things in Print 


A most interesting catalog of rare 
books and valuable manuscripts has 
been received from Martin Breslauer, 
Berlin. It is printed in red and black 
and contains over 100 reproductions 
from old books and manuscripts. * The 
illustrations are extremely interesting, 
many being from incunabula with many 
quaint old drawings. The catalog con- 
tains 240 pages and costs $1. 


One of the most satisfactory collec- 
tions of stories for children sent out for 
a long time is the little volume, A 
child’s story garden, compiled by Eliz- 
abeth Heber, a primary teacher in the 
Indianapolis public schools. The selec- 
tion is from the very best material, at- 
tractively adapted to little children, 
without losing form and strength, as is 
The brave knight, 
Siegfried the king’s son, King Robert 
of Sicily, The song of the pine tree, 
The myth of Pan, and others of the 21 
stories included are charming to tell to 
children as well as interesting and help- 
ful for the children to read. The low 
price, 50 cents, makes it possible to or- 
der a supply for children’s rooms. The 
little volume is published by the au- 
hor. 


Dr William E. Brown of Danville, N. 
Y., noting the semi-centennial anniver- 
sary of Leslie’s weekly, says he has every 
number forthe 50 years. Dr Brown has 
also every number of Harper's weekly, 
which isa few years younger. He has 
a rare collection of early American 
magazines and other publications of ex- 
ceeding interest. 


An extremely interesting volume for 
the bibliographer and the one interested 
in old books is that recently issued by 
Longmans for Dr Abbott, librarian of 
Trinity college, Dublin, being a Cata- 
log of fifteenth century books in the 
library of Trinity college and in Marsh’s 
library, Dublin, with a few from other 
collections. Facsimiles of illustrations 
from some of the books are given, ad- 
ding greatly to the interest. The fa- 
mous collection of incunabula at Trinity 
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college has given so much pleasure to 
visitors that this catalog has an added 
interest for them even when the bibli- 
ographer’s zeal is wanting. Price $3.25. 


The Wisconsin free library commis- 
sion has re-issued the first two in its 
series of circulars of information, Estab- 
lishing a library: First steps, and How 
to secure a traveling library. These are 
for the use and help of the people in 
that state. 


The Library commission of Michigan, 
through its secretary the state librarian, 
has issued several pamphlets of value 
to those interested in libraries in that 
state, one giving particulars as to state 
aid to libraries, traveling libraries and 
registered libraries; another a reprint 
of the Library Bureau pamphlet, How 
to catalog my library, and the third 
outlining the plans and purposes of the 
State historical society and how it may 
coéperate in the library movement. 


The January bulletin of the Salem 
(Mass.) public library contains a good 
list of books for business men. 


The Chicago public library issued in its 
January bulletin, No. 6, a List of books 
for boys. The books are helpfully clas- 
sified by subject. 


The last number tor 1905 of Folk- 
biblioteksbladet contains a short sketch of 
the Dickson public library in Géteborg, 
written by the librarian of the City li- 
brary, L. Wahlin. During the summer 
various changes have been made, espe- 
cially by changing the study room and 
the women’s room into newspaper 
rooms, and the former newspaper room 
into a room for young people. It was 
found that the older readers.in the 
general reading-room were too often 
annoyed by the presence of children, 
and that the large newspaper room was 
used more for loafing than for reading. 
The need of a special study room had 
become less apparent after the City li- 
brary’s removal to the neighborhood, 
and it also seemed inadvisable to have a 
special room for women, though it never 
had been the intention of the manage- 


ment that women should be debarred 
from the other rooms. The change has 
resulted ina decided increase 1n the at- 
tendance of older people. A revision of 
the books has also been made; several 
obsolete works have been withdrawn 
and replaced by books of later date. A 
special reference collection is also being 
made. 


Henry Beets of Grand Rapids, Mich.., 
contributes to the September—October 
(1905) number of 77dschrift voor boek and 


. bibliotheekwezen an account of American 


libraries and their Dutch books. He 
gives a short résumé of the history of 
American libraries, and tells of their ad- 
ministration and activities. The col- 
lections of Dutch books are not many, 
the most important being those of the 
State library in Albany with. 5000 to 
6000v., of the New York public library 
with 480v. and 10,000 pamphlets, of the 
Theological seminary at New Bruns- 
wick, N. J., with sooov., and the Tank 
collection of 5000v. in the Wisconsin 
state historical society. The Public li- 
brary of Grand Rapids contains some 
1500v., and the Chicago public library 
some 1600v. The Holland society in 
New York possesses about 1000v. and 
about 500 pamphlets. 


A list of abbreviations used in book 
catalogs has been compiled from vari- 
ous sources by Miss Medlicott, refer- 
ence librarian of the City library of 
Springfield, Mass., and is issued by the 
Boston Book Co. It is priced at 15 cents 
and is a valuable tool for anyone han- 
dling books. 


The Dial for Dec. 1, 1905, has an ar- 
ticle on The evolution of Mother Goose 
which ought to be read by every chil- 
dren’s librarian in the country. There 
is much sound doctrine in regard to 
children’s attitude toward literature. 


The Dial Company, Chicago, has be- 
gun the publication of a small monthly 
pamphlet called What’s in the maga- 
zines, giving contents of 20 current pop- 
ular magazines. It is priced at 5 cents 
a copy and is pocket size. 
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Library Notes 
Melvil Dewey 


029 Private secretary training--The li- 
brary schoo] has frequent calls for sec- 
retaries who have its training in cata- 
loging, indexing, handling books and 
papers and in addition have the other 
requirements for an office assistant— 
shorthand,typewriting,duplicating proc- 
esses (wax stencils, carbons, roller copies, 
etc.), and chiefly practical expert knowl- 
edge of the best methods of filing, clas- 
sifying, abstracting and handling all 
kinds of papers and clippings as well as 
books and pamflets. |Many also require 
knowledge of simple accounts and book- 
keeping with ability to take care of 
cash and bank books. The New York 
school has so large demand in library 
work for its graduates that it can not 
supply applicants for good secretaries 
even when willing to give a good home 
‘and salary. The solution lies not in 
the library schools but in the business 
schools, for they are training people 
chiefly to earn a living in self-support- 
ing positions, while we of the library 
schools are training for a distinct pro- 
fession and opportunity to carry out 
ideals. A few of the best business 
schools ought to add the necessary in- 
dexing, cataloging and other features 
from our courses and turn out well- 
rounded private secretaries. 

_ It it true, however, that the library 
schools have not given the equipment 
needed by every successful librarian in 
these executiv methods. The ideal li- 
brarian will be well traind in all these 
subjects. Now that hand work is dis- 
appearing from libraries in favor of 
typewriters, shorthand is the one markt 
attainment which few librarians have 
and which all good secretaries need. 
But shorthand is one of the most valu- 
able aids possible to a librarian whose 
whole life is concernd in making notes, 
extracts and references to enable him 
to utilize his vast collection of books, 
pamflets and articles to the best ad- 
vantage. Each year it is clearer that 
the ideal librarian would make an ideal 
private secretary, but the private sec- 
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retary would often be incompetent as a 
librarian. In order to fill these obvious 
gaps the New York school offerd for the 
first time, in its summer course of 1905, 
20 lectures by the director on executiv 
work and it hopes to supplement the 
good work heretofore done in library 
economy and bibliografy by practical 
instruction in a score of so-calld minor 
topics, ignorance of which seriously em- 
barrasses a young librarian, knowledge 
of which greatly helps his practical 
efficiency. 

This course was merely a beginning. 
It will be given again, greatly enlarged 
and improved, in the two-year course 
during the next few months. 


029.1 Folding letters—Should a letter be 
folded to leave the corner, dateand ad- 
dress out, where it catches the eye quick- 
est when taken out of the envelop or 
lying on the desk, or folded zm as is 
more common, usually leaving the blank 
fourth page outside? 

Two trifling reasons favor the latter 
method. If the back page is blank 
there is no danger of rubbing the type- 
writing with the finger or thumb nail in 
creasing the sheet, and if’ very thin en- 
velops are used there is less chance of 
reading words thru the paper. In favor 
of the other plan is the greater promi- 
nence given to the essential facts of the 
letter. I have all my letters folded out- 
ward because we don’t use transparent 
envelops and have no objection to peo- 
ple reading words thru them if they 
wish, while we do find it more conven- 
ient, specially with our letterheads that 
include besides address and date, the 
lines ‘In reply to yours of,’ with place 
for date, and on the line below ‘About’ 
for the topic. This groups the essential 
facts at the beginning of the letter and 
we want these folded owt. Finally we 
are using more and more the double 
standard P size, or for some purposes 
treble or quadruple, so that papers fold 
down to P size, and if anything is to be 
preservd it can be dropt immediately 
already labeld into our regular drawers. 
We therefore insist on folding every- 
thing with beginning of letter outward. 
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029.1 Inexcusable odd sizes—We forgive 
makers of soaps and cereals for sending 
their printed matter on any odd size of 
paper which their printer happens to 
have on hand. They know not, and 
know not that they know not. Whena 
librarian issues his own publications in 
disregard of so important a detail we 
are surprised, but when a state library 
commission, whose function it is to in- 
struct librarians, sends out in four dif- 
ferent sizes, as I saw recently in a sin- 
gle envelop, matter which could well 
have all been on the same size, as there 
were nocharts, tables or illustrations, we 
pray for the dissemination of more light. 
Of all people the librarian ought to ap- 
preciate best the annoyance and practi- 
cal difficulties of preserving permanent- 
ly for quick reference similar matter 
in diverse sizes. Shelves, pigeonholes, 
binders, drawers, files must necessarily 
have standard dimensions and if these 
are disregarded, confusion, which means 
extra cost, results. In season and out 
of season people who have learned this 
important lesson should enforce it. The 
two great standard sizes are: 

L, 20x25 cm, the exact hight and 
depth of the standard library shelf. 
This is the largest pamflet that goes on 
the regular shelves and will always be 
one of the great standards. 

Or catalog card, 7.5x12.5cm. This is 
still more important. Hundreds of 
thousands of trays and drawers are now 
in use fitting exactly this size, and yet 
every day I receive from librarians who 
ought to be intelligent advocates of this 
great economy and convenience, their 
own publications a trifle smaller or just 
enough larger than this standard so that 
they can not be dropt into their place, 
but must either be trimmed or kept in 
a special place or meet their just fate of 
the waste basket. 

Between these sizes the note size 
12.5x20 cm, just half the large sheet, is 
the best duo size and very widely used 
ior books and pamflets. There is some 

xcuse for libraries whose printing must 
ee done under city contracts, in having 
be common octavo size, about 15x23 
cm, but where possible they ought to 


keep their publications on the P, N or 
L size. 


025.1 Public stenografers and typists in li- 
braries— Reference libraries are growing 
to be more and more a center not only 
for so-calld literary work, where authors 
are preparing books, but for investiga- 
tions in any field. The workers are 
often men whose time is very valuable 
and who would highly appreciate the 
opportunity to have competent stenog- 
rafers or copyists without the delay and 
expense of sending outside for them. 
They are willing to pay folio rates or 
such a price that one so employd would 
make full salary if half his time were 
calld for. Thus the library by hiring by 
the year and keeping available as de- 
mand warrants, would average to get 
free of cost the other half of his.time. 
Sometimes for weeks together outside 
work would take all the time. Then 
there would be lulls when most of the 
time could be given to library work. 
With careful planning the public can be 
greatly helpt without loss to the library. 


652 Typewriter inspection—Many libra- 
ries are rapidly increasing the number 
of machines used. Three years’ trial and 
statistics show us that we not only get 
much better, more legible and more 
uniform work, but that we save many 
times the interest on the cost of the 
machines. Little library writing in the 
future will be done by hand. Large li- 
braries must repeat the experience and 
reach the solution of the large commer- ° 
cial houses. Wherever numerous ma- 
chines of any kind are used, the best 
possible investment is to have expert 
inspection at frequent intervals so that 
difficulties can be remedied when they 
first appear. In no place is it truer that 
a‘‘stitch in time saves nine” or‘‘an ounce 
of prevention is better than a pound of 
cure.” Many a $100 accident to an auto- 
mobile results because 5c worth of time 
was not spent in tightening up. Many 
typewriters last less than half as long as 
they might because little adjustments 
are neglected or they are not kept prop- 
erly oild and cleand. Some makers 
have started an inspection department 
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and offer to keep their machines oild, 
cleand, in perfect repair, and supplied 
with fresh ribbons monthly and oftener 
if needed at the cost of $18 a year, their 
men inspecting twice a week. Some 
large concerns keep one man on salary 
who does nothing but care for the typ- 
ers (the shorter and better word for 
typewriter, which confuses with the 
operator or typist). The most practical 
plan in a library will usually be to have 
one operator with unusual mechanical 
skill who will be made inspector of all 
library machines and will see that every 
operator keeps the machine clean and 
ofld and that every needed adjustment 
is made promptly before the parts be- 
come worn. 

023.3 The administrativ trustee— [he li- 
brary trustees who know and care noth- 
ing for official responsibilities deserve 
no more respect than insurance and 
other directors who allow their names 
to be used to win public confidence 
when they take no pains to protect pub- 
lic interests. Nor is the trustee a nec- 
essary evil that ought to be abolisht, 
still long observation shows that with 
the best intentions some trustees make 
themselves a positiv nuisance and an 
obstacle to library progress in their zeal 
for performing functions which belong 
wholly tothe librarian. Trustees in their 
nature are a legislativ, not an executiv 
body. They should settle principles 
and policies, elect a competent execu- 
tiv, watch critically to see that he pro- 
duces good results with his facilities 
and staff, and if so, support him and 
have all orders transmitted thru him so 
that heshall be recognized by both staff 
and public as their executiv officer. 

I recently saw 39 by-laws proposed for 
a public library. The number is signifi- 
cant for they suggest the 39 articles. I 
note a few points. 

An administration committee is cre- 
ated, to which is assigned most of the 
librarian’s functions. It must investi- 
gate any and all cases of discipline 
among employees, hear any employee 
in his own behalf and report on the 
case to the full board. It makes all 


promotions and removals. It conducts 
all examinations for library service, 
drops from eligible lists candidates who 
decline appointments, grants leaves of 
absence and performs many other func- 
tions which a self-respecting librarian 
would insist belonged to him if he were 
competent for his place. 

A book committee has charge of buy- 
ing and preserving all books, manu- 


‘scripts and other literary property. 


A house committee makes all alter- 
ations and repairs and all purchases con- 
nected with buildings, grounds, fittings 
and furniture, has charge of cleaning, 
heating and lighting, and, the by-laws 
indicate, encroaches seriously on the 
proper functions of any self-respecting 
Janitor. At every meeting of the board 
every one of these committees must re- 
port on its doings, besides making an 
annual report. Any committee may 
buy books and periodicals or other 
property to be used in its own depart- 
ment. Another committee is appointed 
to prepare the annual report and to 
make honorable mention of those who 
in any way have contributed to the in- 
crease of the library. The librarian is 
allowd to report annually to the trustees 
who may submit his report to the city if 
they see fit. 

Only harm can come from this over 
organization, which is a vice of some 
minds that now and then get on library 
boards and feel that they serve the pub- 
lic best when they meddle most with 
executiv details. It is true that there are 
librarians utterly incompetent to carry 
on their libraries, while some _ trustee 
may have great executiv ability, but the 
solution should be to appoint the ex- 
ecutiv as librarian and not to have him 
perform the functions under a false title. 
It is as if a college trustee went into 
classrooms to give instruction and into 
the president’s office to attend to ad- 
ministrativ details. Our government 
would soon go to pieces if senators and 
congressmen undertook the executiv 
functions of the various department 
officers. 

With rare exceptions the best men and 
women in the community are elected a 
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library trustees. They are reasonable 
and sensible, and if their attention is 
called to the experience of the business 
world they almost always see that the 
best results can come only when the 
legislativ body confines itself to princi- 
ples, policies and general supervision, 
avoiding the minutiz of the great daily 
routine, 


Another Call From the Independent 


Considerable interest was aroused last 
summer by an editorial in the Jndepend- 
ent making a sweeping criticism on pub- 
lic libraries in general for not having a 
larger number of men among their read- 
ers. In arecent article on the Deterio- 
ration of American morals, among 
other causes assigned is the following: 


Another social force that is bound to work the 
mischief with us is one ofa very different charac- 
ter. From time to time we have commented upon 
the astonishing fact that a people which spends 
millions of dollars annually upon education is 
nevertheless a people that takes almost no in- 
terest in substantial literature. Noother people 
in the world boasting of its intelligence has so 
small a percentage of readers of serious books. 
The proofs that back up this assertion are no- 
torious and overwhelming. For example, there 
are at least 20,000 somewhat pretentious public 
libraries in the United States, not counting the 
littleones. If one-half of these bought one copy 
each of every standard book that is published 
there would be a market for any volume of gen- 
uinely scholarly or scientific quality. There 
would be a sufficient sale to pay the author and 
the publisher for the labor and expense of pro- 
ducing it. As a matter of fact, there is almost 
no market for such books in this country. New 
York publishers say that the public library call 
for a high-grade book seldom takes up an edition 
of more than 250 or 300 copies. The reading of 
one-half of the American population consists of 
ephemeral novels and newspapers. The read- 
ing of the other half consists of the nicke] maga- 
zines and “scare heads.” 

Medical Library Association of New- 
ark, N.J 

On November 18, in the Newark free 
public library, the Medical library asso- 
ciation of Newark, N. J., was formally 
organized, a constitution adopted and 
officers elected. The objects of the as- 
sociation as set forth in the constitution 
are ‘‘to establish and maintain a med- 
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ical library in Newark by purchase, by 
gift, or by arrangement with the New- 
ark free public library, or in other ways, 
for the free use of all interested, and 
for the diffusion of medical knowledge.” 
The library will be maintained in the 
building of the Free public library and 
John Cotton Dana will be its librarian. 
All of the medical books, periodicals 
and papers now in the possession of the 
Free public library will be placed in the 
medical department. The former insti- 
tution will also spend $100 a year for 
medical journals and books to be se- 
lected by the librarian and a committee 
from the association. The aim will be 
to buy the latest medical books which 
shall be of the greatest use to the larg- 
est number of members. Suggestions 
for purchase will be considered, if pre- 
sented in writing; gifts of books or any- 
thing of medical interest will be en- 
couraged, as will also endowments. 
IsaBEL McD. Howe tt. 


Ontario Library Association 
Sixth annual meeting 

The sixth annual meeting of the On- 
tario library association will be held in 
Toronto Easter Monday and Tuesday, 
April 16-17, 1906. The question of li- 
brary buildings will receive special at- 
tention, and will be illustrated with 
views of the exterior and interior of the 
new buildings in the Province and many 
floor plans. An effort is being made 
also to secure views of some of the best 
efforts in library buildings in the United 
States. A large attendance is hoped 
for. E. A. Harpy, Sec. 


Atlantic City Meeting 


The joint meeting of the Pennsylvania 
library club and the New Jersey library 
association will be held at the hotel 
Chelsea, Atlantic City, N. J., on March 
9-10, 1906. This is some earlier than 
usual, but hotel accommodations could 
not be secured later. Rooms should be 
secured in advance by writing to the 
hotel management direct. Rates are $3 
a day, American plan. Full announce- 
ment will be sent on later. 
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Library Schools 
Carnegie Library of Pittsburg 
Training school for children’s librarians 


Several special lecturers have visited 
the school during the last two months. 
Miss McDowell, head resident of the 
University of Chicago settlement, Chi- 
cago, Ill., spoke to the students Novem- 
ber 17, about the work of the settlement 
in the stock yards district of Chicago. 
December 4-6 Miss Stearns, library vis- 
itor of the Wisconsin library commis- 
sion, gave four lectures. Her subjects 
were: The library spirit, The library 
beautiful, The problem of the girl and 
The public library from the standpoint 
of the public. Miss Plummer, director 
of Pratt institute library school, gave 
two lectures December 14-15 on The 
reading of poetry to children and The 
development of the public library, and 
from December 11 to 21 Miss Shedlock 
of London, England, gave a series of 10 
lectures to the students on story-telling. 
On January 12-13 two Jectures were 
given by F. P. Hill, librarian of the 
Brooklyn public library, on Organiza- 
tion of a large library system and Li- 
brary buildings. 

On December Ig the Training school 
held a teachers’ evening which proved 
quite a success. The program included 
a lecture on The art of story-telling by 
Miss Shedlock, several songs by Miss 
Miller of Pittsburg and the following 
stories told by Miss Shedlock: The 
giant and the jack straws, The wolf and 
the kids, Hafiz, the stonecutter, and The 
selfish giant. 

At Christmas time Miss Hewins of 
the Hartford public library, Hartford, 
Conn., presented the Training school 
reference library with three old-time 
children’s books—Rollo’s museum, by 
Jacob Abbott, Berquin’s Children’s 
friend, Vol. 1, and Merry’s museum, 
Vols. 1-4. This gift was highly appre- 
ciated and forms a valuable addition to 
the school collection. 

Ida Josephine Duff (1905) has recently 
been appointed children’s librarian at 
the Carroll Park branch, Brooklyn pub- 
lic library. 
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The students had a Christmas vaca- 
tion of two weeks, the work of the win- 
ter term beginning January 8. 

Drexel institute 

Mary L. Titcomb, librarian of the 
Washington county free library, ad- 
dressed the Pennsylvania library club on 
January 8, at a meeting held at Drexel 
institute. The subject of her talk, What 
a small library can do in a large com- 
munity, was one which interested her 
audience greatly. Her animated de- 
scription of her work in Maryland was 
very enjoyable. On the following morn- 
ing Miss Titcomb addressed the library 
school students on the Qualifications for 
library work. Miss Titcomb’s talk’was 
characterized by deep insight into the 
problems of professional life for women 
and was, in consequence, suggestive and 
helpful to her audience. 

Edith Fulton (1905) has been ap- 
pointed assistant in the library of the 
University of Pennsylvania. 

Ora I. Smith (1903) has been ap- 
pointed assistant in the Cossitt library, 
Memphis, Tenn. 

University of Illinois 


Miss Sharp is away from the univer- 
sity on a four months’ leave of absence. 
During her absence from the school her 
work will be divided, Miss Simpson tak- 
ing the administrative work of the li- 
brary and the school and the class in 
advanced library economy; Miss Howe, 
the class in library extension, and Mabel 
Mcllvaine, of the Newberry library, the 
course in bookmaking and the senior li- 
brary seminary. The school is exceed- 
ingly fortunate in being able to have the 
benefit, just at this time, of the varied 
experience of a librarian with Miss Mc- 
Ilvaine’s versatility and efficiency. In 
the reference department Miss Simpson 


‘will be assisted by Elizabeth Greene, 


B. L. S. 1905, in addition to Miss Royce, 
the regular assistant. 

For the first time in its history, the 
university library will be open for regu- 
lar work on Friday and Saturday even- 
ings, the library hours now being from 
7.50 a. m. to IO p. m. continuously in 
loan and reference departments. Bertha 
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Bond, B. L. S. 1905, will have charge of 
the loan desk during the evening hours, 
the reference desk being supplied as 
formerly by senior students. 

Since Jan. 1, 1906, the regular library 
staff has received an addition, Helen 
Calhoun, B L. S. 1905, having been ap- 
pointed continuations assistant in the 
order department. 

During December several changes of 
positions have occurred which may in- 
terest former students of the Illinois 
state library school. Among these are 
noted the appointment of Edith E. 
Harper, B. L. S. 1905, as organizer of 
the Public library at Cambridge, IIl., to 
complele the work left by Helen Cal- 
houn, and the appointment of Grace D. 
Phillips, B. L. S. 1905, to the position of 
assistant in the Eastern Illinois normal 
school library (Charleston) made vacant 
by the resignation of Inez Pierce, B. L. 
S. 1904. - 

Two changes of name as well as of 
position have occurred recently among 
former students. Marietta Street, B. L. 
S. 1903, was married on December 28 to 
Hugh M. Price, also an alumnus of the 
University of Illinois. For the present 
Mr and Mrs Price will be ‘at home” in 
Paris, Texas. On the same day, in Ann 
Arbor, Mabel Perry, B. L. S. 1904, was 
married to Dr Ward McNeal. 

At the December meeting of the 
board of trustees, the following changes 
in title were confirmed: Agnes M. Cole, 
from head cataloger to catalog librarian; 
Emma R. Jutton, from loan assistant to 
loan librarian; and F. K. W. Drury, from 
order clerk to order librarian. 

FRANCES Simpson, Acting Director. 


New York state library 
The new director, E. H. Anderson, 


_ and the new vice-director, J. 1. Wyer jr, 


entered upon theduties of their positions 
in January and will serve until the end of 
the school year. Mr Wyer, who is also 
reference librarian, will deliver the lec- 
tures on reference work, formerly given 
by D: V. R. Johnston. Miss Bacon will 
begin in February the lectures on loan 
department work, formerly given by 
Mrs Fairchild. 


A corner has been fitted up in the li- 
brary school room for Mr Dewey, who 
will continue his lectures on Library ad- 
ministration. 

The following lecturers visited the 
school during the months of November- 


January: 

A. L. Peck—Bookbuying; Book im- 
portation. 

Cederic Chivers—-Binding (three lec- 
tures). 


Frank P. Hill—Branch libraries; Li- 
brary administration; Effect of library 
training. 

Miss Hawley—European libraries. 

Miss Robbins—Work of a library or- 
ganizer; Simmons college library school. 

Miss Plummer— Development of the 
public library; Reading of poetry for 
boys and girls. 

The school was fortunate in having 
the Newark binding exhibit from No- 
vember 22 to December 2. It would be 
hard to overestimate the value of this 
collection of binding materials, books 
illustrating the various stages of the 

rocess and various methods of bind- 
ing, including examples of poorly bound 
books. Statistics as to price of bind- 
ing, durability, etc., were given in con- 
nection with many of the volumes. A 
reading list was posted and students 
were urged to spend as much time as 
possible in studying the exhibit. 

The seniors have discussed the fol- 
lowing subjects in their Friday seminar, 
conducted this year by Miss Bacon: 

Mr Walter— How far should a public 
library supply the needs of a college 
situated in its own town? 

Miss Eaton—-Resolved, that a chil- 
dren’s room is desirable in a small li- 
brary. 

Miss Hiss, Miss Nelson—How far 
should the public in a public library and 
the students in a college library have 
access to the shelves? 

Miss Leonard—Do demands made 
upon our library (an imaginary one) re- 
quire the opening of a newspaper room? 

Mr Goodrich—Librarian asks for an 
appropriation of $100 for the purchase | 
of ornamental objects to increase the 
attractiveness of the library. 
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Mr Walter, Mr Goodrich, Mr Rider— 
Libraries for men; Discussion of edi- 
torial in Judependent for June 15, 1905. 

Miss Thomas—Shall patrons be al- 
lowed to draw more than two books at 
once? 

Miss Nunn—Extension of the privi- 
leges of the city library to the county. 

Miss Knowlton—Who should select 
the books for a library? 

Miss Gamwell—Sunday opening. 

Jessie P. Boswell, who entered with 
the class of 1906, but was absent most 
of 1905 on account of typhoid fever, has 
resumed her work with the class of 1907. 

Annie T. Eaton (1906) is conducting 
a story hour forchildren at the Y. M. A. 
library, Albany. 

J. I. Wyer jr, Vice-Director. 
Winona technical institute 


The new library school of the Winona 
technical institute opened at Indianap- 
olis, Nov. 15, 1905, with 17 pupils ad- 
mitted upon examination. 

The directors of the institute have 
appointed as the library school advisory 
committee the individual members of 
the Public library commission. 

Anna R. Phelps, graduate of the New 
York state library school, resigned her 
position as instructor for the Public li- 
brary commission of Indiana to assume 
that of head instructor of the new library 
school, where she has charge of the tech- 
nical instruction and reference work. 
Lillian B. Arnold, graduate of the IIli- 
nois library school, who has recently re- 
signed her position at Michigan City and 
taken Miss Phelps’ place in the office of 
the Indiana commission, gives the lec- 
tures on classification. Ida M. Menden- 
hall, graduate of Pratt institute school of 
library training, begins her special course 
of instruction in children’s work on Jan- 
uary 5. Of special interest are the out- 
line English literature lectures presented 
fortnightly by Prof. W. D. Howe of But- 
ler university, illustrated by valuable sub- 
ject lists of books which are being pur- 
chased forthe Technical institute general 
library, and the lectures on book reviews 
given by Mrs Jacob P. Dunn. 

MerRIca HoaGianp, Director. 
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Alabama— The Alabama library associa- 
tion held its second annual session in the 
city of Mobile, Dec. 4-6, 1905. All ses- 
sions where held in the lecture room of 
the Y. M.C. A. 

At the evening session, December 4, 
an invocation was offered by Right Rev. 
Bishop E. P. Allen, of the diocese of 
Mobile; and adclresses of welcome were 
delivered, on behalf of the city by Hon. 
Pat J. Lyons, mayor, and on behalf of 
the libraries by Peter J. Hamilton, Esq., 
who took as the subject of his address, 
Alabama literature. The annual ad- 
dress of the president, Dr Thomas M. 
Owen, was presented and covered the 
following topics: The library movement 
in Alabama, Carnegie libraries in the 
state, traveling libraries, libraries and 
schools, the Southern library school, 
progressive library work. in the South, 
and library helps. The local indica- 
tions of progress for the year, Dr Owen 
said, were the gradual spread of belief 
in the permanent value of free public 
libraries, the efforts in behalf of libraries 
in our schools of all grades, the estab- 
lishment here and there of local travel- 
ing library systems, the volume of the 
book trade among the people, and in 
continued discussion and agitation. The 
address stated that the association, or- 
ganized Nov. 2], 1904, with 50 members, 
had reached an enrollment of 82, that 
two of the members had died, leaving 
a present membership of 80 in good 
standing. 

During the several sessions the papers 
presented were of a high character, and 
were well received. They are as fol- 
lows: The library as an educational 
force, by Dr Charles C. Thach, presi- 
dent Alabama polytechnic institute, 
Auburn; The trials of a library pioneer, 
by Miss Moses, librarian Mobile library; 
The children’s department of the public 
library, by Mrs Kate M. Jarvis, librarian 
Carnegie library, Selma; The use of the 
library in school instruction, by Dr Ed- 
ward F. Buchner, professor philosophy 
and education, University of Alabama; 
Early American poetry, by Mrs F. H 
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Happer, librarian Y. M. C. A., Mobile; 
Library work in the public schools of 
Jefferson county, by Prof. S. A. Ellis, 
Birmingham; Books as factors in scien- 
tific agriculture, by Prof. Douglas Allen, 
president First district agricultural 
school, Jackson; How to interest labor- 
ing men in public libraries, by George 
W. Jones, president Central trades 
council, Mobile; The library and men, 
by A. C. Harte, secretary Y. M.C.A., 
Mobile; and The traveling library work 
of the Alabama federation of women’s 
clubs, by Mrs Erwin Craighead, Mobile. 

The business features of the organiza- 
tion were given careful attention. The 
report of the executive council showed 
a healthy condition of the affairs of the 
association. Three formal meetings 
had been held by the council during the 
year. The report of Laura M. Elmore, 
the treasurer, was presented, and after 
examination by the auditing committee, 
was adopted. Resolutions were adopted 
thanking the Alabama federation of 
women’s clubs for the gift of its travel- 

ing libraries; also directing the instal- 
lation of a system of traveling libraries 
by the association; also directing the ap- 
plication of the Alabama library asso- 
ciation for membership in the American 
library association, and also extending 
the thanks of the association to the citi- 
zens of Mobile, to the Y. M. C. A., and 
to Mr Harte, its general secretary, for 
courtesies during the meeting. The fol- 
lowing important resolution, offered by 
Mr Harte, was adopted after a full dis- 
cussion: 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this associa- 
tion that a course in library science be offered 
by the University (of Alabama) summer school, 
if not inconsistent with plans already projected, 
and if it can be done without embarrassing supe- 
rior interests. 

The afternoon session of the second 
day was to have been spent in an ex- 
cursion on Mobile bay, but owing to 
weather conditions this was abandoned. 
On invitation the members of the asso- 
ciation, friends, and visitors, repaired 
to the spacious home of Peter J. Hamil- 
ton, Esq. In an informal session there 
was a free exchange of views on many 
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subjects of generalinterest. Mr Hamil- 
ton has a large and well-selected library 
of rare and valuable books, and all had 
an opportunity to inspect them. Lunch 
was served. The evening session of the 
second day was devoted to a stereopti- 
con lecture by Dr Owen, president of 
the association, on Alabama, in which 
more than 75 rare pictures, maps, en- 
gravings and broadsides were shown. 

All in all the meeting appears to have 
been most satisfactory. The attendance 
was good. The several social features 
were admirably carried out. There is 
every reason to believe that another suc- 
cessful year is before the association. 

Officers for the year 1905-06 were 
elected as follows: Thomas M. Owen, 
president, Montgomery; A. C. Harte, 
first vice-president, Mobile; Charles C. 
Thach, second vice-president, Auburn; 
Herbert A. Sayre, third vice-president, 
University; Junius M. Riggs, secretary, 
Montgomery; Laura M. Elmore, treas- 
urer, Montgomery. Members of ex- 
ecutive council (in addition to the offi- 
cers): J. H. Phillips, Birmingham; Sara 
Callen, Montevallo; W. E: Striplin, 
Gadsden; Frances Higgins, Selma; D. 
P. Christenberry, Greensboro. 

Shortly after the meeting the presi- 
dent announced the standing commit- 
tees for 1905-06 as follows, viz: 

Traveling libraries committee: Dr 
Thomas M. Owen, chairman, ex-officio; 
Rosa Steiner, E. F. Andrews, Mrs Eliza 
M. Little, Dolly Kirk, Laura M. Elmore, 
Armstead Brown, all of Montgomery. 

Library extension: Dr Clarence J. 
Owens, Anniston, chairman; Mrs Kate 
M. Jarvis, Selma; Prof. S. A. Ellis, 
Birmingham; George W. Jones, Mobile; 
Toccoa Cozart, Montgomery; C. W. 
Daughette, Jacksonville; George W. 
Duncan, Auburn. 

School libraries: Lulie Jones, Flor- 
ence, chairman; Frances Higgins,Selma; 
Prof. W. C. Blasingame, East Lake. 

Memoirs: Prof. Joel C. DuBois, Bir- 
mingham, chairman; Mary N. Moore, 
Athens; Mrs Teresa Miller, Eufaula. 


Colorado—The Colorado library associ- 
ation held a meeting December 30, at 
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Denver. The subject for discussion was 
the Library in its relation to the school. 
About 50 librarians and teachers were 
present. A. E. Whitaker presided. 
The principal paper was by C. R. 
Dudley, librarian of Denver. He spoke 
as follows on: 


How the teacher can aid the library 


The public schools are founded, and in 
nearly every case, carried on upon the 
principle of truedemocracy. The same 
may be said of the library. As a rec- 
reation, the library needs no encourage- 
ment. What it does need is a stimulat- 
ing towards the educational end. The 
teachers have the greatest opportunity 
in this direction, for they have the young 
child in their charge during the most 
impressionable time of his life. A few 
hints to the child and he will begin 
reading the right sort of literature, and 
in that manner will educate himself to 
a large extent. 

The public library is the fount from 
which flows the largest per cent of 
knowledge. If the teachers of this city 
will turn the thoughts of the pupils 
toward the use of the library they will 
not only lessen their own work but they 
will be benefiting humanity as a whole. 

Mr Dudley said that less than one- 
half the teachers in Denver hold cards 
in the public library. 

Lila Van of the Denver public library 
gave a most thoughtful talk on What 
children read. She said too many chil- 
dren read for pleasure, not for educa- 
tion; that they take a sudden dislike 
for every book suggested to them for 
reading before they have ever seen the 
contents of it, and that children refuse 
to read anything which requires mental 
effort. Miss Van’s paper will appear 
later in PuBiic LIBRARIES. 

Mrs Julia V. Welles, one of the prime 
advocates of the traveling library, told 
of the good accomplished during the 
past year in this work. She called upon 
all the members of the library associa- 
tion, and all teachers in the state to 
lend support to the movement of the 
Colorado club women toward a widen- 
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ing of the field of the traveling library 
movement. 

In his paper on the Library and the 
teacher, Dr D. E. Phillips of the Den- 
ver university said that he believed that 
all clerks in a library should have, be- 
fore becoming such clerks, a teacher’s 


experience. He also suggested that a 
museum be carried on in connection 
with every library, as then it would be 
possible for a person to study ancient 
subjects and at the same time read 
about them. 


Nebraska—The Nebraska library asso- 
ciation held its eleventh annual meeting 
December 27-28, at the Lincoln city li- 
brary. 

The death of the president, Miss 
Berry, had left the arrangements for the 
meeting in the hands of Miss Bullock, 
first vice-president, and she presided at 
the meeting, which was in every way 
one of the most interesting and success- 
ful the association has ever held. 

The program was planned entirely 
with the needs of the small library in 
mind, for Nebraska libraries, with the 
exception of two or three, are very 
small. All but a very few of the libra- 
ries in the state were represented at the 
meeting. 

The general topic for the Wednesday 
afternoon meeting was as follows: 


Children and their books 


Work of a children’s librarian—Miss Swartz- 
lander, Omaha public library. 

What the librarian of a very small library can 
do for the children—Miss Morton, Lydia 
Bruun Woods memorial library, Falls City. 

Discussion led by Miss Jennings, Kearney Nor- 
mal school library. 

What I would do if my pupils had access to 
a public library—N. C. Abbott, Tekamah 
public schools. 

Picture books for children—Miss Robins 
Lincoln city library. 

Discussion led by Miss Smith, Beatrice public 
library. 

Miss Swartzlander took up first the 
general requirements for a successful 
children’s librarian and children’s de- 
partment, emphasizing, as of first impor- 
tance, the careful choice and the largest 
practicable knowledge of the books 
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themselves. She followed this with 
some suggestions drawn from personal 
experience. Shesaid: What are some 
requisites which constitute a really good 
children’s book? It must be truthful 
and deal with wholesome material in a 
wholesome way, must hold the interest 
of the child, and must be written in 
good English. Every library will have 
a number of books which fall short of 
this standard, but these are the ones it 
is well not to duplicate freely. The 
good ones, the number of which is not 
great, should be largely duplicated, as 
more good can be accomplished with 
fewer books well chosen than with a 
larger number of the undesirable kind. 

How are we going to reach the boy 
who cares only for the Alger, Optic and 
Ellis stories, and the girl whose favor- 
ites are Elsie Dinsmore and Little 
Prudy? One of the most widely used 
and best known means of inducing 
children to read better books is the pic- 
ture bulletin. By using a special pillar 
or space on which book covers are 
posted, the attention of the child is 
drawn to desirable books. But of more 
value than anything else are new copies 
of the books we wish to circulate. Hav- 
ing these conspicuously in evidence on 
the tables, with the front cover up will 
do much toward lessening the circula- 
tion of the poor books. Our last book 
order for the children’s room was made 
up almost entirely of duplicates of some 
of the good old stories. There were cop- 
ies of most of the books in library bind- 
ing on the shelves, but the new, bright 
covers attracted the children, and now 
we hear the boys recommending these 
books to their friends. She also empha- 
sized the value of knowledge of the 
school courses and of work supplemen- 
tary to that being done in the school, 
and the usefulness of the story hour. 

Miss Morton’s paper was so full of 
helpful suggestions for the librarian of 
the small library in her work with the 
children that it will be published in full 
in a bulletin of the Nebraska library 
commission which is to appear very 
soon. 

In her discussion of these two papers 
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Miss Jennings took up the subject of 
discipline, and of work with the schools 
in an especially interesting way: Per- 
haps I am bringing an outside issue into 
the discussion, but I dare say the mat- 
ter of discipline has not been wanting 
in your experience. One librarian says: 
To me the library is a place for reading 
and study, and everyone should learn 
to be quiet, and without “silence signs” 
too. . 

I trust there is no library like one | 
read about where there were 18 differ- 
ent signs and not one received any no- 
tice. 

Another suggests a sort of self-gov- 
ernment league, and adds that occasion* 
ally a boy is deprived of the library 
privileges. I presume the latter is only 
used in extreme cases; it would cer- 
tainly need to be exercised judiciously, 
for while we are depriving the boy of 
reading, we may be losing an opportu- 
nity for helping him. 

The same principles apply in library 
discipline that we have in the school- 
room, but perhaps not all of the libra- 
rians have been teachers. The libra- 
rian’s manner and tone of voice will 
exert a wonderful influence, and a pri- 
vate talk with an exceptionally noisy 
child will often bring good results. 

I think it is usually customary to 
have certain hours for the children to 
come to the library and the adult read- 
ers can avoid them if they are disturbed; 
however, I believe as one who said that 
the “library is primarily for the adult 
readers, and its efforts for the child 
look not solely to the child’s immediate 
good, but to the necessity of fitting 
him to profit by the use of the library 
in later years.” 


Work with the schools 


The work with the schools has been 
mentioned, and to me this should de- 
serve no little attention, it is really one 
of the most important features. There 
must be coéperation, and I believe it is 
the librarian’s place to take the initia- 
tive. She must interest the teachers 
and work through them for the children. 
It would certainly be unwise to add 
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another study to the already crowded 
curriculum. However, bibliographic 
training and elementary instruction in 
the use of ordinary reference books— 
encyclopedias, dictionaries, indexes and 
atlases, should be done by the school. 
I do not know whether anything defi- 
nite has been done in our own state, but 
in other states special instruction has 
been given by the librarian; in one case 
credit was given for the work and al- 
though it was not compulsory, 38 out 
of 40 enrolled carried the work. 

It seems to me that the most effect- 
ive work could be done by getting the 
teachers to instruct in “how to do re- 
search work.” I am sure we would be 
surprised to find what a small per cent 
of grammar and even high school pu- 
pils know how to use indexes, or have 
any idea in regard to the date of publi- 
cation, the publisher, author or editor. 

As was suggested, the teacher can be 
invited to bring her class to- the library 
and the librarian explain the use of the 
catalog and give general directions in 
the use of the library. While the libra- 
rian of the small library can-not have a 
traveling library for the schools, yet she 
can grant special privileges to the 
teacher—let her take a dozen books if 
she will use them, and urge her to see 
what you have that will help her in her 
work. No effort on the part of the li- 
brarian should be spared to enlist the 


sympathies of the teachers—there is’ 


certainly no better way of advertising 
the library than through the teachers, 
and I believe the teachers will be glad 
to help the librarian it they appreciate 
what it will mean for the children. 

I believe there should be a general 
course in bibliography, reference, and 
children’s literature in our normal 
schools, and that the prospective teacher 
should have an idea of the relations 
that should exist between the school 
and the library. We are not prepared, 
as yet, to do very much along that line 
in our new normal, but in the near fu- 
ture I hope to see work of this nature 
required before a certificate is granted. 
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Children’s picture books 


Miss Robinson had a large collection 
of children’s picture books for those 
present to examine after her talk on that 
subject. She divided them into three 
classes—those positively bad, as the 
Katzenjammer Kids and Buster Brown 
books; these thoroughly good, among 
them, those by Kate Greenaway, Eliz- 
abeth Shippen Green, Jessie Wilcox 
Smith, and Howard Pyle; and those 
about which there is a great difference 
of opinion as to their desirability, e1- 
ther because they appeal to the older 
person more than to the child, or be- 
cause their influence is more or less 
doubtful, many of the more recent books 
falling into this class. Miss Robinson 
had a carefully compiled mimeographed 
list of children’s picture books, with 
publishers and prices given, for distri- 
bution among those who were inter- 
ested. 

The session closed with a paper on 
the Library beautiful, by Miss Stearns 
of the Wisconsin free library commis- 
sion. 

Wednesday evening there was a re- 
ception to Miss Stearns and visiting li- 
brarians, given by the Lincoln city 
library board and Woman’s club, pre- 
ceded by a discussion of traveling libra- 
ries led by Prof. E. W. Hunt of Syracuse, 
and a talk by Miss Stearns. 

The program Thursday morning was 
as follows: 

Reference work in a small library; an instruc- 
tion hour for librarians—J. 1]. Wyer jr, Uni- 
versity of Nebraska library. 

The periodical collection—Prof. C. R. Merri- 
field, Grand Island college library. 

Discussion led by Miss Geer, Columbus pub- 
lic library. 

An appreciation of Miss Berry—Supt. G. H. 
Thomas, McCook. 

Problems of a small library. 

Round table, conducted by Miss Stearns, Wis- 
consin free library commission. 

Reference work 


Mr Wyer’s hour wasexceedingly prac- 
tical. He emphasized the fact that 
while the books are the tools, it is the 
librarian behind the books that makes 
them count. She can not know the 
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answer to every question that is asked 
her, but she must know where to find 
the answer, if there is one, and if it is 
to be found anywhere among the books 
in her library. She must know her 
books, must put hard work into know- 
ing them, and how to get out every- 
thing that is in them, so that she can 
find immediately the material she wants, 
or know immediately that she does not 
have it. The saying, ‘‘The librarian who 
reads is lost,” should be ‘The librarian 
who does not read is lost.” 

A suggestive list of the six period- 
icals most useful for reference work in 
a small library was given. These were 
the Outlook, World’s work, or Review of 
reviews, Sctentific American and Supple- 
ment, Harper's magazine, World today, 
and Bookman. 

A list which would comprise the mini- 
mum reference collection for a small li- 
brary was also given as follows: 


Reference collection for a small library 


Atlas. Universal atlas of the world. Rand, 
McNally, $6. Imperial atlas of the world; 
same firm. About $1.25. The Century at- 
las, $12.50. 

Dictionary. International dictionary, G. & C. 
Merriam, $10. Last (1902) edition with sup- 
plement. Collegiate dictionary. Merriam, 
$3, very serviceable. 

Encyclopedia. New international encyclopedia. 
20ov. Dodd, Mead & Co., $100. Universal 
cyclopedia. 12v. Appleton, $72. 

One of these two leading encyclopedias 
should be in every library. Recent or even 
the latest editions can often be bought at 
less than prices quoted above. 

Bartlett, John. Familiar quotations. Ninth 
edition, $2. 

Ploetz, Carl. Epitome of ancient, medizval 
and modern history, $3. 

Roberts, H. M. Rules of order. Scott, 50 cents. 

Roget, P. M. Thesaurus of English words and 
phrases. Longmans. New edition, Igo, 
$3. One of the best books of synonyms. 

Statesman’s year book. Macmillan, 1995, $3. 
Contains statistical and descriptive matter 
relating to all countries. 

United States statistical abstract. 

United States congressional directory. Your 
congressman should be able to get you the 
latest edition of these two valuable refer- 
ence books. 

United States census office. Abstract of the 
twelfth census; Statistical atlas of the 
twelfth census. If the census office at 
Washington will not send you these two 
volumes, apply to your local congressman. 


Who’s who in America. Last edition. Marquis, 


2.75. 

World » TR New York World, 25 cents, 
(paper), 50 cents (cloth). A wonderful 
amount of varied and accurate information. 

Prof. Merrifield and Miss Geer gave 
interesting accounts of their experi- 
ences in building up periodical collec- 
tions for their respective libraries by 
means of gifts from individual subscrib- 
ers of long standing. 

The round table conducted by Miss 
Stearns was full of practical helpfulness 
as was everything she gave us in the 
various sessions. Her presence at the 
meeting contributed very much to its 
success. 

Officers for 1906 were elected as fol- 
lows: President, George H. Thomas, 
McCook (superintendent of schools); 
first vice-president, Fannie Geer, Co- 
lumbus public library; second vice-pres- 
ident, Mary K. Ray, Kearney public li- 
brary; secretary, Nellie J. Compton, 
Lincoln, University of Nebraska library; 
treasurer, Margaret A. O’Brien, Omaha 
public library. 

The meeting closed with dinner to- 
gether in the ordinary of the Lincoln 
hotel which had been headquarters for 
the visiting librarians. 

NELLIE J. Compton, Sec. pro tem. 


Washington--The second annual meet- 
ing of the Library association of Wash- 
ington was held in North Yakima, Dec. 
27-28, 1905. 

The regular business session wascalled 
to order Wednesday morning by Pres. 
Hitt of the State library. 

Josephine Holgate of Olympia read 
a report on the library progress made 
during the past year by the association. 
She said the libraries at Auburn and 
Wilbur were due to the influence of the 
library work. She said a year ago the 
libraries of the state were confined to 
the large cities, but since then the work 
has extended to many other places. 

The association had during the year 
started movements to have libraries es- 
tablished in Port Townsend, Olympia, 
Dayton, Hoquiam, Ellensburg, Ritzville, 
Shelton, South Bend, Wenatchee and 
Anacortes. Eighty-two towns and cities 

















News from the Field 


in the state are employing the traveling 
libraries. 

California and Nebraska were hold- 
ing meetings at same time of W. L. A. 
so telegrams of greetings were sent to 
each. 

The following program was carried 
out: 

Public libraries and allied agencies, 
by C. W. Smith of Seattle public library. 

Relations of the library board to the 
library, by T. C. Elliott of Walla Walla 
library board. 

Discussion led by Principal Yerkes of 
Seattle public schools on How the school 
and library may help each other. This 
was followed byatalk on Status of school 
libraries of state of Washington, by 
Mabel Reynolds of Cheney (Wash.) nor- 
mal school. 

How may state history be best con- 
served, by H.C. Coffman, librarian Uni- 
versity of Washington: 

Mrs Dennis of Seattle public library 
read a paper on Reference work in a 
small library, prepared by Mary Banks 
of Seattle. 

Cataloging in a small library, by Pearl 
McDonnell of University of Washing- 
ton library. 

Two splendid lectures were given— 
Value of a public library, by Mrs Belle 
Stontenborough of Seattle, and Books 
that have shaped our lives, by Rev. W. 
D. Simonds of Seattle. 

The following officers were elected 
for the ensuing year: President, C. W. 
Smith, Seattle public library; first vice- 
president, H. C. Coffman, University of 
Washington library; second vice-presi- 
dent, T. C. Elliott, Walla Walla library 
board; secretary, Pearl McDonnell, Uni- 
versity of Washington; treasurer, Jose- 
phine Holgate, State library, Olympia. 

The association decided to meet dur- 
ing the first week in July at the Univer- 
sity of Washington at Seattle during the 
session of the Library summer school. 

PEARL McDONNELL, Sec. 


bring its own opportunity for doing good 
that never could have been done before 
and never can be again. 
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News from the Field 
East 


Florence Prichard Montgomery, New 
York ’04-05; has been appointed as- 
sistant cataloger at the Forbes library, 
Northampton, Mass. 


Pres. Faunce of Brown university, 
Providence, announces that Andrew 
Carnegie has given $150,000 toward a 
new library building for the university. 
It will cost $300,000 and be named The 
John Hay library. 


Miss Hewins of the Hartford public li- 
brary sailed from Boston on the steamer 
Canopiac for Genoa, on January 13. 
Alice T. Cummings, assistant librarian, 
will be in charge during Miss Hewin’s 
absence, and will be assisted by Miss 
Gaylord of the Forbes library, North- 
ampton, Mass. 


Central Atlantic 


By the will of the late William B. 
Skidmore, Morristown, N. J., is pre- 
sented with a $20,000 library. 


Mrs H. M. Knickerbocker and her son 
W. H. have given $40,000 to Ballston 
Spa, N. Y., for a public library. 


Francis L. D. Goodrich, New York 
’06, has been appointed assistant in the 
catalog department of the New York 
state library. 


Mrs Julia Scofield Harron, New York 
’05, has been appointed assistant in se- 
lection and annotation of books at the 
New York state library. 


F. Edward Kaulas, assistant in the 
Library of congress for the past three 
years, has resigned his position to be- 
come cataloger and assistant manager 
of the Merwin-Clayton Sales Company, 
New York. 


The Public library of East Orange, 
N. J., has extended the time of keep- 
ing out all books not limited to seven 
days to four weeks instead of two. The 
plan of allowing each fire company and 
police headquarters a collection of 
books averaging 30 each has met uni- 
versal satisfaction and the visits are reg- 
ularly made to exchange the lists. The 
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men have expressed a hearty interest 
in the collections and now notify the 
library whenever they wish any books 
exchanged. 

The Newark free public library has at 
present, besides its three branches with 
4000, 2500 and 1300v. respectively, and 
its school library system circulating 
7000v., 10 deposit stations and five de- 
livery stations. These stations are for 
the most part in drug stores, though 
three of them are in factories and two 
in schools. In addition there are four 
stations for the clerks in the large de- 
partment stores managed by the em- 
ployees themselves On February 1 the 
five delivery stations will be changed 
to deposit stations, doing away entirely 
with the daily delivery system, which 
has long proved unsatisfactory. For 
instance, a borrower sends in his list; if 
the books are not in, a selection is made 
which seldom pleases. The same list 
comes in again— again the books happen 
to be out, and thus it goes. Whereas, if 
the person may select his own books, as 
is the case at the deposit station, he is 
much more apt to be satisfied. 

Collections of at least 200 or 250 
books are placed in the deposit stations. 
Some of the books are changed every 
month. Once a week adelivery will be 
made to all deposit stations. The as- 
sistant in charge of branches and sta- 
tions will visit the deposit stations twice 
a month at least to keep them in touch 
with the main library and to advise any 
necessary changes. She will also keep 
the statistics, made up from the daily 
record of the station keeper. 


The annual report of the Brooklyn 
public library compares the statistics of 
five years ago with those of this year 
with the following showing: Five years 
ago the «of si asiwpaig was $99,900.06; 
number of branches, including the de- 
partment of traveling libraries, 18; staff, 
105; books in the library, 144,954, and 
circulation, 943,895. For the past year 
the corresponding figures are: appro- 
priation, $309,388; number of branches, 
25; staff 227; books, 476,969; circulation, 
2,579,068. 


Libraries 


The year 1905 saw the completion and 
occupancy of six buildings erected by 
the Carnegie committee from the funds 
given by Andrew Carnegie. 

At the close of the year the library 
had 25 branches, seven of which were in 
new buildings. 

The total circulation was 2,579,068. 
This is the largest in the history of the 
library, and is an increase of 483,944 
over last year. Of the total number 
circulated, 36 per cent, or 949,591, were 
loaned to children. 

There were cataloged during the year 
62,129v.; 10,000 books were worn out 
and discarded, leaving the total number 
of books at the end of the year 476,969, 
together with 26,785 pamphlets; 67,- 
5o0ov. were purchased during the year at 
an average cost of 98 cents per volume. 

An amendment was made to the rule 
requiring three years’ service on the 
part of applicants for positions outside 
the Brooklyn staff and they may now 
qualify with two years’ experience. 

The actual expenditures during the 
year were: $140,983.81 for salaries; $55,- 
128.60 for books, $7,239.45 for papers 
and periodicals; $17,518.03 for binding 
books; $15,119.89 for rent; $17,285.29 
for light and heat; $32,281.51 for sup- 
plies, furniture, etc.; $1,240.47 for in- 
surance. 


Central 


Kansas state library association has 
taken a membership in the A. L. A. 


Andrew Carnegie has given Findlay, 
Ohio, $35,000 for a library building. 


Edward Wilder, for many years a 
strong supporter of the Topeka public 
library, died Wednesday, Dec. 21, 1905. 


S. Louise Mitchell, New York '03-04, 
has been appointed librarian of the 
Central high school at Cleveland, Ohio. 


The Public library of Elyria, Ohio, has 
just opened a children’s room, and ap- 
pointed Pearl Lord librarian in charge 
of it. 


Harriet Goss has been elected libra- 
rian at Alliance, Ohio, to succeed Louise 




















News from 


Russell, who goes to the Brooklyn pub- 
lic library. 


Louise A. Clinton has been elected 
librarian of the Carnegie public library 
of Charleston, Ill., to succeed Mrs Liz- 
zie Purtell. 

Annie Slosson Dresser, New York 
04-05, has been appointed cataloger at 
the Van Wormer hall library, University 
of Cincinnati. 


Harriet A. Wood, librarian of Public 
library, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, has a six 
months’ leave of absence which she will 
spend in Europe. 


Fire broke out in the Public library at 
St Louis, January 6, and before it was ex- 
tinguished about 1500 books had been 
destroyed and the sixth floor consid- 
erably damaged. 


The Public library of Muscatine, Iowa, 
has received a remarkable collection of 
curios as a gift from the heirs of James 
Weir. The collection is. valued at 
$100,000. 


The annual report of Public library of 
St Paul, Minn., gives the additions as 
7430Vv.; circulation was 263,05Iv.; 14,225 
reference books were used; five delivery 
stations were opened. 


Mabel McIlvaine, for 15 years in the 
Newberry library, has resigned her posi- 
tion, and has joined the faculty of the 
Illinois library school during the leave 
of absence of the director, Katharine L. 
Sharp. 


The children’s room of the Public li- 
brary of Lincoln, III, received a gift of 
75 choice books as a Christmas present 
from Judge Foley of that city Their 
presentation was made a galaday. The 
room was decorated with holly and 
plants and the children held a recep- 
tion. 


The annual reception to the public 
by the Minneapolis public library was 
held on New Year’s evening in the 
Central building. The building was 
lighted up. Music and light refresh- 
A large com- 


ments were furnished. 
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pany assembled and a general good 
time was enjoyed by all. 


Grace Delphine Rose, for several years 
connected with the Buffalo library, has 
resigned her position to become libra- 
rian of Davenport, Iowa. She succeeds 
Stella Seybold, who resigns her position 
to be married to a prominent business 
man in Jacksonville, Ill., where she was 
librarian before going to Davenport. 


Another beautiful branch library was 
opened in Cleveland, Ohio, on January 
12. It is one of the Carnegie gifts and 
is perfect in every detail of construction 
andarrangement. More than 2000 chil- 
dren attended the dedication of the 
children’s department. Mrs Gudrum 
Thompson gave an afternoon of Norse 
story-telling. Anna G. Hubbard, for- 
merly of Indiana state library, will be in 
charge of the branch. 


The annual report of School library 
of Columbus, Ohio, as given by Martin 
Hensil, librarian, has the followingstatis- 
tics: 44 branches were in operation, 4 in 
high schools, 23 in elementary schools 
for home reading, 15 in police stations 
and fire departments, I in school for 
blind and 1 inthe settlement. Home cir- 
culation 141,454v.; reference use 18,940; 
total issue of fiction (prose, juvenile, Ger- 
man and French), 47 per cent. 


The report of the Muncie (Ind.) pub- 
lic library gives an interesting account 
of the advertising of new books through 
newspapers and lists. There were 2960 
new books added tothe library. The 
circulation has decreased somewhat ow- 
ing to the novelty of the new building 
wearing off. -The children’s depart- 
ment has been removed to a room in 
the basement. A gift of Muncie news- 
papers between 1830 and 1850 was re- 
ceived. 

Robert Nicholson Sharp, only brother 
of Katharine L. Sharp, head librarian 
and director of library school, Univer- 
sity of Illinois, died of pneumonia, Jan. 
19, 1906, at the age of 25. 

Mr Sharp was a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, ’05, a member of 
the Phi Kappa Psi fraternity, and a busi- 
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ness man of great promise. Miss Sharp 
having lost her father last summer is thus 
doubly bereft and the profound sympa- 
thy of all is with her. 

South Z 

The new Carnegie library at Decatur, 
Ala., was opened to the public January 
16. 

W. F. Yust, librarian of Louisville, Ky., 
was married to Florence H. French of 
Albany, N. Y., January 17, at the home 
of the bride. 


Walter B. Hill, chancellor of Univer- 
sity of Georgia, and late president of the 
Georgia library association, died at 
Athens, Ga., December 28. 


Wofford college in South Carolina has 
received $10,000 for a library by the will 
of the late Julia Smith. It is to be 
known as the Whiteford Smith library 
in memory of her father. 


A series of free lectures will be given 
during March, 1906, by the Rosenberg 
library of Galveston, Texas, in the lec- 
ture hall. Jenkin Lloyd Jones, A. M., 
of Chicago will speak on Hugo, Ibsen, 
Tolstoi, and Sidney Lanier. 


The Carnegie library of Nashville, 
Tenn., inaugurated very happily and 
successfully a story hour in their chil- 
dren’s room last month. Theseries was 
opened by G. H. Baskette, president of 
the board, with stories of southern folk- 
lore based on Uncle Remus’ editions. 


The new Carnegie library at Corsi- 
cana, Texas, was opened to the public 
with appropriate exercises on January I. 
From two to four o’clock the children 
were received and entertained, and at 
night the general public was received. 
Zoe A. Faddis, formerly of Chicago, is 
librarian. 


The report of the Carnegie library of 
Atlanta, Ga., shows a registration of 
13,073 persons; circulation 106,634v.; 
reference use 56,806 persons; volumes 
cataloged 4365; additions for the year 
4585v.; 3850 of those registered are 
children and the circulation of the chil- 
dren’s department is 25 per cent of the 
whole. 


During the fiscal year the circulation 
of the Washington county (Md.) free li- 
brary was 60,317 in the central library, 
and 16,546 in the children’s department. 
A total of 20,627 children made use of 
the children’s room. The increase of 
circulation in the central library over 
last year was 4900. At the 68 branch 
libraries throughout the county the cir- 
culation increased from 15,788 to 20,917. 
The percentage of fiction read has de- 
creased from 71 to 69. 

The library now contains 13,904v., an 
increase of 1928 over last year. There 
is a constantly increasing demand for 
books on the useful arts. A total of 
5976 persons are registered as users of 
the library. 

Six months ago a library wagon was 
put upon the road, and since then 31 
trips have been made, each trip averag- 
ing about 30 miles. In this way over 
1000v. were distributed among persons 
living in the out-of-way section of the 
country. 

Pacific Coast ; 

Mabel E. Prentiss, librarian of the 
Pomona(Cal.) public library, has resigned 
her position to engage in work for the 
State library. Sarah M. Jacobus, who 


has been acting librarian during the ab- 


sence of Miss Prentiss, has been elected 
to succeed the latter. 


The resignation of Librarian H. C. 
Coffman of the Uuniversity of Wash- 
ington, at Seattle, is announced. Mr 
Coffman will move to Chehalis and en- 
gage in business. He has held his po- 
sition at Seattle for a number of years, 
and the splendid condition of the uni- 
versity library is largely due to the ef- 
fort which Mr Coffman has expended 
in working it up. 

Foreign 

Christopher Columbus’ library, which 
is in the cathedral at Seville, is threat- 
ened with destruction through the indif- 
ference of the authorities. 

The library, which contains many val- 
uable books and manuscripts,: was col- 
lected by Columbus’s son Fernando, 
who was a distinguished geographer, 
and presented to the cathedral. 
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Book Buyers Aid. 


The new books of all publishers 
are listed in our Monthly Bulletin 
of New Books. Wherever titles are 
not explanatory, such description is 
given as will make it possible for the 
reader to obtain an accurate idea of 
the book. 


Books of all publishers 


are carried in our stock, which is lar- 
ger and more general than that of 
any other house in the United States. 


Library Orders 


given prompt and intelligent service. 
Our large stock and extensive li- 
brary experience enables us to give 
valuable aid to libraries and libra- 
rians. 


Library Department 


A. C. McClurg & Company 


CHICAGO 
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American Library Association 


PUBLISHING BOARD 


101% Beacon Street, Boston. 


Object is to secure the preparation and publication of catalogs, indexes and other biblio- 
graphic aids. 


BOOKS 


ANNOTATED LISTS 


Literature of American history, ed. by J. N. LARNED. Cloth, $6.00; postage, 30c. 


Supplement for 1901, ed. by P. P. WELLS. $1.00; postage, Ioc. 
For continuation see below under Catalog Cards. 


Guide to reference books, by ALICE B. KROEGER. $1.25; postage, 10c. 

Books for girls and women, ed. by GEORGE ILES. 90C.; postage, Ioc. 

Reading for the young, supplement by M. E. and A. L. SARGENT. 50C.; postage, 10c. 

List of French fiction, by MME. Cornu and WILLIAM BEER. 5c. 

Books for boys and girls, by CAROLINE M. HEwins. Second edition. Price 15c; $5.00 per 100 


A. L. A. booklist, 50c. a year (8 nos.) 

A. L. A. index to general literature. Second edition. $10.00; postage, 52c. 

A. L. A. index to portraits. /# preparation. 

Subject headings for use in dictionary catalogs. $2.00; postage, 12c. 

Library tracts on subjects pertaining to the establishment and maintenance of public 


libraries. 

1. Why do we need a public library? 

2. Howto start a library, by G. E. Wire. $1.00 per 100 

3. Traveling libraries, by F. A. HUTCHINS. if ordered in lots of 50 or more 

4. Library rooms and buildings, by C. C. SouLE. 

5. Notes from the art section of a library, by CHARLES AMMI CUTTER. 5c. each, $2.00 per 100, 
6. Essentials in library administration, by L. E. STEARNS, 103 p. 15c. each, $5.00 per 100. 

7. Cataloging for small libraries, by THERESE HITCHLER. 15c each; $5.00 per 100. 


_ Nos. 6-7 will in future be known as Library handbooks, No. 1-2. 
A village library, by MARY A. TARBELL. 5c each; $2.00 per 100. 


CATALOG CARDS 


1. For the following sets and books of composite authorship, 75c. per 100 cards. 


American academy of political and social sciences. Annals, 1890-1901. $5.88. 
Bibliographica, 3 vols. $1.31. 

British parliamentary papers, 1896-99. $13.39. For 1900, $1.86. To be continued. 
Mass. public documents 1900-1902. $1.60. 

Old South leaflets, v. 1-6. $2.45. 

Smithsonian institution. Annual reports, 1886-1904. $10.25. 

Reed’s Modern eloquence. $5.00. / preparation. 


2. For 250 current periodical publications. Subscription (a) for complete series, $2.50 per 100 
titles; (b) for cards for selected periodicals, $4.00 per 100 titles. Subscriptions may be- 
gin at any time, but back cards can not be supplied. 


ad 


3. For 21 bibliographical serials. Price as per series 2. 


4. For current books on English and American history. These titles are also printed in pam- 
phlet form. The American history titles form the continuation of Larned’s Literature of 
American history. Price, $2.00 per year; pamphlet, $1.00. 
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Don’t buy all your books so but it will 
save you half the cost of your more popu- 
lar books if you buy them ready-bound 
from the sheets in Chivers’ Patent Bind- 
ings. A safe rule to observe is to pur- 
chase all books which you anticipate will 
require rebinding in this way. Especially 
buy replacements this way. 


Awarded the Gold Medal, St Louis, 1904 
Diplome d’honneur, Liége, 1905 


Over 500 Public Libraries in all parts of the world use 
these bindings 


N. B.—A book so bound will be in constant service (never on 
the shelf waiting repairs or away at the binders’) TWICE AS 
LONG as a book purchased in publishers’ covers and which would 
be rebound and again rebound. 

Chivers’ bindings not only save rebinding but,they save the 
cost of one repurchase of the popular book. 


CEDRIC CHIVERS 
1242 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, New York 


Binder of Public Library Books 
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IMPORTING NOTICE 


We beg to announce that we have greatly 
extended our facilities for the importation 
of English books, so that we now are equip- 
ped to fill orders of this sort with the greatest 
efficiency and intelligence. 

Promptness, good service and low prices 
will rule in this department, as they do in 
all our business. 

Send us a trial order. 


The Baker & Taylor Co., 3cancies, 


33-37 E. 17th St. (Union Square North), NEw York. 































WHY “PAGANS"? 





HE term “pagan’”’ literally means villager, rustic or barbarian, and as 
used by Christians means an idolatrous or godless man—a heathen: A 
heathen means a 4eather-man, bushman or savage! Now consider the 

absurdity of applying this term Jagan to the old Greek Philosophers, Socrates, 
Plato, and Aristotle, three of the greatest minds in the history of religion, 
ethics, and philosophy. These men were not rustics or barbarians and not 
godless, but eminently ‘‘godly,’’ and represented the highest urban culture. 
In their works will be found the most exalted conceptions of God, the Soul, 
and a life of virtue. In the words of Socrates, 500 years before the New 
Testament was written, wil] be found aclearer statement of the doctrine of 
the immortal soul and its future states of probation, reward, and punishment 
than can be found in any part of the Bible. And in Plato’s Dialogues will 
be found a perfect statement of the Golden Rule, 400 B. C., and also a full 
statement of the modern utilitarian theory of ethics in terms identical with 
that given by our greatest modern evolutionist, Herbert Spencer. To get a 
true idea of ‘‘pagan’”’ teachings and correct popular misconceptions, read 
Vol. I of Evolution of Ethics by The Brooklyn Ethical Association, entitled 
The Ethics of the Greek Philosophers, 333 pages, 21 illustrations, including 
many portraits of the philosophers and a Life of Socrates. 


Price, $2.00 at all booksellers 





CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Publishers 


Main Office: 271 Ninth Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


BRANCHES CHICAGO AND LONDON 
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THE MUSICIANS LIBRARY 


A series of volumes designed especially for library use. 
it will include all the masterpieces of song and piano music. 


Each volume is edited by a leading authority and contains an analytical, biographical intro- 
duction of exceptional literary value; also an authentic portrait of the composer represented. 
With the music is given, as far as known, the date of the composition, and the contents of 
each volume when possible are arranged chronologically. 
is given in every case, with a poetic. singable English translation. 
binding represent the highest excellence in music publishing. 


The following are now ready: 


SONG VOLUMES 


BRAHMS 
Edited by JAMES HUNEKER 
FRANZ 
Fifty Songs - - +  Editéd by W. F. ApTHORP 
HANDEL 


oe tnd Airs Edited by EBENEZER PROUT 
. fora High Voice. Vol. II. for a Low Voice 


SCHUBERT 
Edited by HENRY T. FINCK 


Forty Songs 


Fifty Songs - : - 
SCHUMANN 
Fifty Songs - Edited by W. J. HENDERSON 


Ail of the above, with the exception of the Handel and Wagner volumes, are issued in two 


editions—for high voice and for low voice. 


PIANO VOLUMES 


CHOPIN 


Forty Piano Compositions. Edited by JAMES HUNEKER 


COLERIDGE-TAYLOR 


Twenty-Four Negro Melodies. Foreword by the com- 
poser; Preface by BOOKER T. WASHINGTON 


LIsZzT 


Ten Hungarian Rhapsodies. 
Edited by AuGusT SPANUTH and JOHN ORTH 


OTHER VOLUMES IN PREPARATION 
in heavy paper, cloth back, $1.50; in cloth, gilt, $2.50. 


Price each, 


To libraries subscribing for the series a special discount of 334% on the paper volumes and 


40% on the cloth volumes is allowed. 


Send for descriptive booklet and sample type and music pages. 
No library should be without these matchless volumes. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, BOSTON 

















When complete 


The original language of the songs 
The engraving, printing, and 


WAGNER 
Lyrics for Tenor - 
CARL ARMBRUSTER 


Fifty Mastersongs 
By Twenty Composers Edited by Henry T. Finck 
Modern French Songs 


Vol. I. Bemberg to Franck. Vol. II. Georges toWidor 
Edited by PHiLip HALE 


Seventy Scottish Songs 
Edited with accompaniments by HELEN HOPEKIRK 
Songs by Thirty Americans 
Edited by RuPERT HUGHES 


Lyrics for Soprano. Edited by 


Twenty Original Piano Comfositions. 
Edited by AuGusST SPANUTH 
Twenty Piano Transcriptions. 
Edited by AuGust SPANUTH 

SCHUMANN 
Fifty Piano Comfositions. 

tdited by XAVER SCHARWENKA 

WAGNER 
Selections from the Music Dramas. Arranged for the Piano 

by OTTo SINGER; Preface by RICHARD ALDRICH 
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Economy in card catalogs 


Some interesting facts for librarians. 


Cards 


The worst possible extravagance is cheap cards. This is not a glittering 
generality. Itis a simple sum in arithmetic. 

We can sell library cards as cheap as 15 cents a hundred. In a much used 
catalog they will last, on an average, 3 years. This means not only new cards 
every 3 years but that these new cards must be written up. 

An average library school graduate can copy about 100 cards a day. Her 
salary would be, say, $12 per week, or $2 per day. This means,that every new 
card would cost: 








Price of card - - zy cents. 
Writing up . - - 2 cents. 
Total . - - 2 38) cents. 


Our medium weight library standard card costs $3 per 1000, with 20 per cent 
discount in 20,000 lots. A single card thus costs 3, of a cent. It will last 50 years. 
But assume that at the end of 15 years it is sufficiently soiled to require replacing. 

Now compare the amount paid, in 15 years, for replacing cheap cards, with 
the cost of a library standard card. At the end of that time a single cheap card has 
been replaced and re-written 5 times at a cost of 23, cents per time, equals 103 
cents. The extra original cost of the library standard card over the cheap card is 
gy of acent. The amount saved on one card in 15 years, by using library standard 
cards is therefore 103 cents minus 5% cents, equals 102 cents. Ina library of 10,000 
volumes, counting 24 cards to the volume, the total saving would be $2650. Ina 
library of 50,000 it would be $13,250. Pretty large figures! 

Library Bureau library standard cards have been produced especially for card 
catalog work. A card was required whose durability should be practically unlimited. 
No stock on the market was equal to the purpose. After long experiment, Library 
Bureau produced a card, made from a special formula, whose toughness, resiliency 
and writing surface actually improve with age. They can be duplicated nowhere 
in the world. 

Many librarians now use a light weight card. These have several important 
advantages. They are only half as thick as the heavy weight and three-quarters as 
thick as medium weight, thus affecting a large saving in space. They are also more 
readily handled in writing cards by typewriter. Their price is $2.25 per 1000 
(20 per cent discount in 20,000 lots) against $3.00 for medium weight cards and 
$3.75 for heavy weight (same discounts. ) 

We shall be glad to send samples of each weight to any librarian. 


Library Bureau 


Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Chicago and other principal cities in United States, 
Canada and Great Britain. 
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NEW YORK LONDON 
rawemscee! G, P, Putnam’s “sa? na Bedford St, tran 


@ LIBRARY AGENTS 











customers. 





American dealers. 


Messrs. Putnam have peculiar facilities for handling all li- 
brary business intelligently and to the best advantage of their 


Their branch house in London (through which they receive 
English orders for American books) enables them to supply, 
* promptly, English books, without the commission usually paid by 


Their extensive miscellaneous and retail business makes 


it practicable to buy all books at the lowest prices, to carry a 
large stock of standard books in every department of literature, 
and to keep in touch with the current publications of the day. 
Their business experience covers more than half a century. 








THE GUMULATIVE BOOK REVIEW DIGEST 


(FOR THE EVALUATION OF CURRENT LITERATURE) 








Send for FREE Sam- 
ple copy and special 
introductory offer 





for balance of the 
present year. 





Cumulative Book Review Digest. A full cumulation 
from the beginning of the year, furnished at the end of each 
quarter. H. W. WILson Co., Minneapolis, Minn., $5.00. 
Digest of the best reviews of recent books; from 40 critical 
journals. Gives brief notes of each book, and indicates by 
signs (+) or (—) the general trend of each review cited. 


Indispensable 


FROM BULLETIN NO. 17 OF THE A. L. A. 
COMMITTEE ON BOOK BUYING 








THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS 


PUBLISHERS OF THE BEST INDEXES 
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BOOKS 


for Libraries 


Books at 4o to 60 per cent. 
Discount to Libraries 


Special inducements of- 
ferred to any newly form- 
ing library where several 
thousand volumes can be 
used in various depart- 
ments of literature. 


JOHN R. ANDERSON CO. 
67 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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I : 








West st Baden ‘Springs 


Wonderful curative waters for diseased 
conditions of the digestive organs; 
nificent fire-proof modern hotels; rest, re- 
cuperation and recreation. 
daily each way; through sleepers on night 
trains; parlor cars on day trains. 


Round Trip 


French Lick 


Adjoining Resorts in Indiana, 
on the 


MONON ROUTE 


mag- 


Three trains 


EXCURSION RATE 
FROM CHICAGO 


$12.45 


Folders and facts free. Address 
CITY TICKET OFFICE 
232 CLARK ST., CHICAGO 














The McDevitt-Wilson 


BARGAIN 
BOOK SHOP 


1 BARCLAY STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 





Publishers’ Remainders 


and 
A. L. A. Books 
At Bargain Prices. 


Send for lists of hooks on art, travel, history, 
biography and fiction. 


SPECIAL 


Encyclopedia Americanna, cloth 47.50 
Cossack Fairy Tales, told by Bain 2.00 75 
Russian Fairy Tales, told by Bain 2.00 75 
Turkish Fairy Tales, told by Bain 2.00 75 


Holmes, 0. W., Life and Letters, 2 vols. 4.00 1.75 


Excellent values in sets of Dickens, Thack- 
eray, Hugo, Austin, Bronte, Scott 
and Balzac. 


SEND FOR QUOTATIONS. 











raceme: 


Cataloging 


A new, revised and enlarged 
edition of Esther Crawford’s 
pamphlet on cataloging has just 
come from the press and is now 
ready for delivery. Orders will 
be promptly filled. Price, 25 
cents. Order at once. 


Library Bureau 
156 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago. 
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6 Wabash Ave 


Public Libraries 


New design in round tables. 





Bureau 
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THIS WILL INTEREST YOU 





The Hammond Typewriter 








———— ns 


IF YOU ARE A LIBRARIAN 





Se 


r#E HAMMOND 
TYPEWRITER 
COMPANY 


Factory, Ogth to th Streets ast Rive 


NEW YORK, U.S.A 
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